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Ty the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Sir, 

AM happy to find that your in- 

genious correspondent Talib 
» has again taken up his pen. The 
times we live in are so peculiarly 
awful, that the more the subject 
of prophecy is sifted the better. I 
have already given my reasons why 
I dissent from many parts of 'Ta- 
lib’s former letter: I will now fol- 
a“ him through his present letter. 

_ I think with Mede, that the 
sai of the Gentiles mean the times 
of the four great monarchies, and 
~ perhaps peculiarly ¢/e latter period 
of those times, or the period of the 

1260 days. Here ‘Talib and [| are 
pretty nearly agreed. But from 
Luke xxi. 24, I draw a conclusion 
precisely the reverse of his. Since 
our Lord tells us that the Jews are 
to be led away captive into all na- 
~ tions, and that Jerusalem is to be 










the times of the Gentiles are ful- 
filled, it seems to me plainly to fol- 
low, that those times are moé yet 
| fulfil led; because the Jews are still 
> in a state of dispersion, and Jerusa- 
tem is still trodden down of the 
Gentiles. It appears to me like- 
Wise to follow from this prophecy 
of our Lord (in exact accordance 
with Dan. xii. 6, 7), that, so soon 
mas those times are fulfilled, the Jews 
q will begin to cease to be led awa y 
fi B captive, aie the first step taken to- 
wards delivering Jerusalem into the 
Bhands of its anciett masters. The 
Geomice restoration of the Jews, 
and the complete deliverance of Je- 
: ofusalem, cannot indeed be effected 
sina day ; nor did I ever suppose 
7. it could: but the united pro- 
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phecies of our Lord and Daniel, 
in their most plain and obvious ac- 
ceptation, declare, that at the syn- 
chronical expiration of the times of 
the Grentiles, and the three times and 
a half,the Jews will begin to be re- 
stored. But they have not yet be- 
gun to be restoted: therefore I 
conclude, that our Lord’s times of 
the Gentiles, and Daniel’s three times 
and a half, cannot as yet have ex- 
pired. 

2. Against so positive a conclu- 
sion as this (respecting the pro- 
priety of which let the rcader jud ige), 
ji ey argument from Matt. xxiv. 

9, 30, and Luke x~i. 25, 26 97), 
sashes very little conviction ‘o my 
own mind, even allowng the pro- 
priety of his interpretation. But is 
Talib aware of the almost i insupera- 
ble difficulties which attend the ap- 
plication of any part of our Lord’s 
prophecy to modern times, except 
the single verse which limits the dis- 
persion of Judah and the desolation 
of Jerusalem to the duration of the 
times of the Gentiles? He argues 
from the signs in the symbolical heas 
wens, as if “they ought indisputably 
to be referred to the close of those 
times. In short, the basis of his ar- 
gument is @ particular explanation 
of Matt. xxiv. 29, 30, and Luke 
Xxi. 25, 26, 27; an explanation, the 

fale of w hich has never been 
proved satisfactorily. Has Talib 
attended to our Lord’s limitation of 
those signs to his ownage? “ This 
generation shall not pass away, until 
all these things be fulfilled. »”  Per- 
haps he may adduce Mr. Mede’s 
attempt to get quit of thedifficulty ; 
for, unless it be got quit of, his 
explanation, and consequently his 


argument, must necessarily fall te 
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76 Mr. Faber in Reply to Talib, on the 1260 Days. 


the ground together. Has he then 
considered, and is he prepared to 
answer all the objections which so 
naturally arise against Mede’s ex- 
position of the word generation ? 
‘Fhis matter, on account of the pro- 
phecy contained in Luke xxi. 24, is 
considered pretty much at large in 
my work on the restoration of the 
Jews, which will shortly make its ap- 
pearance. At’ present, therefore, | 
shall content myself with saying, 
that I cannot consider Talib’s argu- 
ment as very formidable, since it is 
founded on. a disputed (perhaps in- 
admissible) explanation, and since it 
contradicts the positive conclusion 
drawn from Luke xxi. 24. 

3. Talib’s opinion, that Dan. vil. 
26. relates exclusively to the period 
which succeeds that of 1260 days, 
has been confuted in my former 
letter. Therefore the conclusion, 
which he now draws from it, cannot 
be adrnitted. 

4. That Rev. xi. 17, 18, and xv. 
$, 4, relate to the woful part of the 
seventh trumpet, is what I have my- 
self asserted: but | see not what 
proof can hence be drawn that the 
1260 days expired when the seventh 
trumpet began to sound. 1 believe 
these two passages to be in a mea- 
sure synechronical with Dan. vil. 26, 
relating to events which commence 
before the expiration of the 1260 
days, but are consummated after 
their expiration. Accordingly Dan. 
vil. 26, speaks of the beast’s domi- 
non being destroyed unto the end. 
Its destruction therefore commences 
before the time of the end, and is 
completed during that time. Hence 
all the atheistical exploits of Daniel’s 
wilful king are placed before the 
time of the end. As soon as that 
tune afterwards arrives, his eastern 
expedition, in which he is opposed 
by the kings of the north and the 
south, is undertakeu. 

$. It I may judge from the con- 
text, Talib has mistaken the import 
of Dan. vii. 9. He applies it to 
the -present revolutionizing of Eu- 
rope, the casting down of most of 
the ancient thrones. But what is 


(Fen, 
translated the thrones were cast down, 
ought to have been translated 
Mede justly remarks) the shies 
were pitched or set. ‘The phrase has 

nothing to do with the casting downy 
of earthly thrones, but relates to the 
placing of thrones for the assessors 
with God in judgment, agreeably to 
Rev. xx. 4. The subject is dis. 
cussed at large by Mede, Works, 
b. iv. epist. 15. 

6. Talib’s idea of the symbolical 
wilderness is just; but his view of 
the state of the mystic woman during 
her abode in the wilderness is erro. 
neous: the argument, therefore, 
which he draws from it, is altoge. 
ther inconclusive. The woman's ion 
ing driven into the wilderness does 
not mean that she was spiritually 
unfruitful, but that she was con. 
strained to dwell in the midst of spi- 
ritual darkness, unprotected and de- 
solate, hike Lot in the midst of So- 
dom. Accordingly, the witnesses; 
who denote the same thing as the 
woman, are plainly represented, not 
as being spiritually barren then 
selves, but as smiting the earth with 
spiritual barrenness. ‘Talib, on the 
contrary, makes the woman herself 
to be barren till the reformation, 
Then, says he, * a great revival ot 
pure religion took place Sut he 
seems to consider this as almost noa- 
thing, compare <d with what has hap- 
pened since the year 1792; because 
that memorable year witnesae “«l the 
formation of the B saptist missionary 
society ; and various efforts have 
since been made by other societies 
to propagate the Gospel in foreign 
parts. } rejoice most sincerely that 
pure religion is on the increase 1? 
kngland, “whic h I verily believe to 
be “the case: that is our best de- 
fence in these tremendous. times. 
But to say that the present state 
of the Protestant church is pecu- 
liarly flourishing, and that quite 4 
new scene ot things is commenced 
in it, merely because more mission- 
ary exertions have been made it 
England than there formerly were, 
seems to me not a little par adoxical. 
Let Talib recollect, that the wom 
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symbolizes the whole body of Pro- 
stants, not merely the Protestant 
Church of England. Let him next 
turn his eyes to the continent, and 
riew the present state of its once 
flourishing Protestant Churches. 
And let him then decide, whether 
the year [792 has introduced a pe- 
riod remarkable for the highly flou- 
fishing state of Protestantism. To 
prophesy in sackcloth by no means 
snvolves the idea of éncessant persecu- 
tion. It only denotes an avowal of 
pure Christianity under circumstances 
of distress and discouragement. In 


this state the relics of Protestantism 


now are, through the greatest part of 
What few witnesses 


> sackcloth: the mystic women is still 


" in the midst ef the wilderness: and, 
when the great prevalence of infi- 


 delity is considered, and the conse- 
quent diminution of spiritual Pro- 


_ testantism, 1 question whether pure 


religion has ever been at a lower ebb 
since the days of the Waldenses 
than it is at present, with the excep- 
tion of England, and perhaps of 
sweden. In short, I must see much 
stronger arguments than any which 
Talib bas yet adduced, betore I 
shall be convinced that the 1260 
days have expired. I believe, in- 
deed, that we are in the midst of 


mam 


those great events which are prepar- 


4 wig the way for the final overthrow of 
cil filse religion, and for the resto- 
“sation of the Jews at the end of the 
1200 days, agreeably to the concur- 
“Ting prophecies of our Lord and 
Daniel. 1 believe that the dominion 
st the little horn is now rapidly a- 
taking away, and will continue to be 
destroyed step by step unto the end. 
: But, both for that reason and for ya- 
Bious others which I kaye adduced, 
» see no ground for believing that 
ec tine of the end has vet com- 
pRicnced, and that the 1200 days 
#rve expired. I have already shown 

“itt it is not my humour pertinaci- 
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termination of the 1260 days as any 
other, were I convinced of its erro- 
negusness. But I am not convinced. 
Arguments drawn from remarkable 
passing events always lay strong 
hold on the imagination. Some- 
times, when I suffer myself to consi- 
der them alone, 1 am almest tempted 
to think, with Talib and Mr. Bicheno, 
that the 1260 days have actually ex- 
pired. But, when I begin to sift 
such an opinion, it séems to me so ill 
to bear the touchstone of severe ar- 
gumentative examination, that all 
my momentary half-assent to it ra- 
pidly crumbles to pieces. 

7. I haye taken up so much of 
your room, that I shall only recom- 
mend a single matter to ‘lalib’s se- 
rious consideration. In the Apoca- 
lypse, three of the trumpets are pe- 
culiarly styled woes; and a very 
large portion of it is occupied with 
the corrupt tyranny of Popery du- 
ring the 1260 days. Now, when we 
recollect the very numerous apoca- 
lyptic epochs, is it credible that the 
remarkable period of 1260 days 
should not be computed from any 
one of them? And, avhen we re- 
collect that these 1260 days are a 
peculiar period of woe to the inha- 
bitants of the Roman earth, is it 
credible that they oucht to be dated 


prior to the sounding of the first 


woe? My scheme makes the first 
woe usher in the 1260 days: the 
scheme of Talib and Mr. Bicheno 
makes them commence previous to 
the sounding of the first woe. In 
other words, their scheme supposes 
the commencement of the little 
horn’s tyrannical empire to be an 
event not of sufficient importance to 
te marked by 2 woe, though other 
subsequent events were of sufficient 
importance to be thus distinguished : 
while, according to my scheme, the 
first of the three woes introduces an 
altogether new state of things; a 
state, distinguished from all preced- 
ing states by being emphatically 
marked with a triple woe. ‘The 
first woe introduces the great period 
of wonders, and marks the synchro- 
nical commencement of the double 
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apostasy of Popery and Moham- 
medism. The second brings us to 
the synchronical! zenith of the apo- 
stasy. ‘The third prepares the way 
for its destruction. At length the 
1260 days allotted to the apostasy 
expure. <Aiter the dominion of the 
little horn has been gradually a-tak- 
ing away unto tire nia the end itself 
comes: the last vial is poured out; 
and those events occur, which issue 
wn the final destruction of all God’s 
enemies. At this same period, in 
the midst of the last general confu- 
sion, at the close of the three times 
aud a half, at the expiration of the 
times of the Gentiles, the Jews, 
agreeably to the unanimous voice of 
ancient prophecy, will begin to be 
restored. The expedition of Anti- 
christ to Palestine has not yet com- 
menced: the kings of the north 
and the south therefore have not yet 
attempted to impede it: hence, the 
time of the end is not yet come. And, 
if the time of the end be not yet 
come, the three times and a half 
have not yet expired: unless indeed 
Talib can prove me to be mistaken 
in my view of the time of the end, 
which he has not attem pted to do, 
I shall be very hap py to see his re- 
marks on Rev. xvi. and xvil. His 
concluding postscript enumerates 
whai tew will refuse to consider as 
signs of the times; but I see not 
how any them proves the 
1200 days to have expired. [ never 
wished to represent the individual 
piety of Gregory, as any decisive 
proof that that period had not com- 
menced infisdays. What] wished 
to dwell upon was, his language re- 
specting universal episcopacy. And 
J thought, as I still think, that he 
never tonid have held such language, 
had he at all conceived, with Talib, 
that universal epi iscopacy had heen 
granted to his see by Justinian, and 
had been regularly “claimed by his 
predecessors from ‘the days of that 
prince. The thing strikes me as ut- 
terly incredible. But I have already 


said enough on this part of the sub- 
ject. 


one ot 


G. S. FABER. 
Stockton, Jan. 4 


On Pre yer. 


[ Fer, 
For the Christian Observer. 


Continue in prayer, and watch in the same 

with thanksgiving. Coxoss. tv. 2, 

Tuat prayer is a duty incumbent 
on all Christians, is so abundantly 
taught, both by precept and exam, 
ple, in various parts of the Holy 
Scriptures, that it is unnecessary to 
enter into any detailed proof of it; 
and it constitutes so essential a part 
of the Christian character, that it is 
sometimes employed to express all 
the service weowe to God *: it isthe 
first evidence of the beginning of 4 
religious life, and the last act of the 
expiring believer. The duty of 
prayer has a foundation in the na- 
ture of man, as a dependent Creature, 
but more especially is it necessary 
to him as a fallen and corrupt crea- 
ture: it is the voice of a feeble, 
helpless, sinful, and miserable being, 
addressed to the Fountain of all good. 
ness and blessedness, to obtain a re. 
lief from his miseries and a supply 
for his necessities. 

Our prayers, therefore, imply a 
sense of our wants and impotence, a 
belief of the existence of those 
things concerning which we oiler 
up our supplications, and a persiia- 
sion of the great mercy and good- 
dess of God towards his sintul crea- 
tures. No man seeks tor that in the 
reality of which he does not believe: 
hence prayer and faith will hold a 
near proportion to each other; and 
the strength and vigour of that dis 
vine princip jie will be eminenily 
displayed by the devotional spirit 
which it animates and sustains. It 
is the first and principal vocation of 
every Christian, to lead a life of piety 
towards God, of which faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the source 
the support; but since piety consist 
much in holy desires and devout wm 
fections, so the life of a Christian 
ought, in a certain sense, to be a con- 
tinual prayer. “The apostles are 
said to have joined together prayet 
and the ministry of the word, as the 
two most essential parts of thell 


¥ Acts ix. 11, 14. 
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1908.] 
vocation; and in lke manner,” says 
a pious foreign writer, “ prayer 
ugnt Lo be esteemed the chief and 
eed important part of our duty. Of 
a Christian prince, it_ ought to be 
said, that he is aman who prays and 
goveris a king vdom ; that a veneral 
4 a mab W ho pray s and conducts an 
ariny ofa magistrate, that he is a 
man who prays and administers jus- 
tice : that a Christian tradesman is 
a man who prays and labours in his 
business; that a farmer is a man 
who prays and cultivates the € earth ; 
and that the mother of a Christian 
family is a woman who prays and 
supe sintends her domestic concerns, 
Prayer enters mito every vocation 
© anu Conaition, and sanctifies them 
i. Many occupations when hal- 
owed by pri ayer become lawtul and 
which without this sacred ex- 
crese would be profane, heathenish, 
or even sacrilegious * ne 
Prayer may “be considered as the 
wlierance ot the heart, as the CxX- 
pression of our desires and atlections 
tow rds God: it ts a sort of holy 
iiessenger between heaven and earth, 
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which holds correspondence with 
© bon worlds, and, by this sacred in- 
Bite ‘course, sustains and invigorates 
B the lite si grace, which is the be- 
a: ning and anticipation of immortal 
Bias But prayer is not only a 


wy 3 itis a high and invaluable pri- 
vileze, in a world where trouble, 

I sorrow, dissatisfaction, and vanity, 
Bare ble nded with all earthly pursuits 
Sand enjoyments. By our natural 
| Weakness, we are exposed to conti- 
on ual danger; by our ignorance, to 
swandering oad error; by the cor- 
yee propensities of our fallen nature, 
>to guilt, terror, and misery: we are 
og spressed by fear, harassed by temp- 
Stations, agitated between hope and 
map prehension, and ready to faint un- 
cer the painful and ever-during con- 
ict of nature and grace. Under 

these and all the other complicated 
forms of sorrow and affliction, which 
2re more or less the portion of every 
yeuman being, what situation could 
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be conceived more desolate and com- 
fortless, than that of a man forbid- 
den by Almighty God to approach 
him with prayer and supplication ? 
W hata state of darkness, horror, and 
distress! To live upon the earth, 
excluded from all intercourse and 
communion with the ever-blessed 
God; prohibited from looking up to 
a throne of grace for mercy, from 
reclining on Almighty power for 
succour in our feebleness ; interdicted 
all access to the Fountain of light 
and life and love, under the pressure 
of despondence, anguish, and calami- 
ty! And yet how many, who never 
use the privilege of access to God, 
are thus voluntarily miserable, with- 
out being even conscious of their 
misery ! 

In order to our prevailing with 
God in prayer, it is necessary that 
we pray with faith. There is a faith 
which hath been possessed both by 
good and evil men, that is of a na- 
ture wholly different from a holy 
and saving faith. The faith by 
which miracles were wrought, both 
under the old and new dispensations, 
was not always necessarily accom- 
panied by gracious affections ; for 


Fo 


we haye learnt, that men may 
preach and prophesy, and do 
many wonderful works, and yet be 


finally excluded from the kingdom 
of heaven. It was necessary to the 
working of miracles, that the person 
should exercise a confident persua- 
sion of the power of God, and a sted- 
fast reliance upon it, with reference 
to the particular effect then to be 
produced. ‘This confidence was ei- 
ther grounded upon some explicit 
promises, or was excited by internal 
suggestions, after a mode which we 
are not warranted to expect in the 
present day. How far it may please 
the Most High, on special occasions, 
to transcend te limits he has thought 
fit to prescribe to our faith and hope, 
in the Holy Scriptures, as it cannot 
be reduced within any known rules, 
forms no part of the present inquiry. 
To pray with faith, it is necessary to 
have a firm reliance on the divine 
declarations and promises, as they 
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are exhibited in the sacred Scrip- 
tures ; to maintain an entire submis- 
sion to God’s holy will, and a confi- 
dent expectation that he will do that 
which will be the best for us. In 
praying for those spiritual blessings 
for which we are authorised to ask 
by divine revelation, we must exer- 
esse a firm trust and confidence that 
God will fulfil our petitions ; but at 
what time, and in what way, must be 
submitted to his infinite wisdom. 
There is, however, a material differ- 
ence between praying in faith, and 
pri aying with an assurance of obt Ll 
mg the things for which we suppli- 
cate; for it. may please God to ac- 
cept our prayers, as an act of duty, 
as a sacrifice well-pleasing in his 
sight, when he does not grant us the 
specific object of our petitions : 
whereas, if certainty of the event 
were requisite, whenever a man had 
not an absolute assurance of the suc- 
cess of his prayers, he would pray 
without faith, and his devotions 
would be unacceptable to God,—a 
sentiment equally at variance with 
common sense, and the doctrine and 
examples of the Holy Seriptures, 
Prayer is the exercise of devout at- 
fections: and when we have offered 
up our petitions according to the will 
of God, we may be sure that we shall 
not lose the benefit of them, although 
our expectations should not be ful- 
filled, nor our desires receive their 
accomplishment. Indeed, God has 
no where bound himself to answer 
and fulfil the prayers which it may 
be our duty to prefer before hin ; 
it may even be a duty, under certain 
circumstances, to pray for what we 
do not expect to obtain. When St. 
Paul declared that his “ heart’s de- 
sire and prayer to God for Israel 
was, that it might be saved ;” when 
he prayed that the ¢ Corinthian con- 
verts “night do no evil ;” he knew 
iat Israel would not be “saved, and 
that “there was not a just man upon 
the earth, who did good and sinned 
not”? It may be presumed, that 
tew persons would scruple to desire 
and to pray, that ald nations might 
ocheve and arrive at the knowledge 


On Prayer. 


{Fex, 
of the truth; yet no man expects to 
witness so blessed an event, although 
he cannot doubt that it becomes hin 
to exercise this pious and charitable 
disposition. ‘That which implies 4 
contradiction, or which is in its own 
nature impossible, or which is con- 
trary to any express declaration of 
the Holy Scriptures, cannot be, pro. 
perly, the subject of prayer: but 
whatever is contingent, or appears 
to us to be so, and concerning which 
God hath not explicitly revealed his 
wili to the contrary, and which is in 
harmony with the laws of a diyine 
charity, may not improperly form 
the matter of our prayers, although 
reason and experience may indicate 
no great degree of probability that 
our petitions 5 will be successful, 

The concerns of another world being 
those which chiefly occupy the mind 
of a Christian, spiritual blessings 
and heavenly enjoyments form the 
principal objects of his desires, and 
the subjects of his prayers: yet 
there is no impropriety in preferring 
requests for temporal blessings, pro- 
vided our affection towards them be 
regulated by the measure of God’s 
word, and that we acquiesce with 
submission and humility in the di- 
vine dispensations, desiring that the 
will of God may be done in preter- 
ence to ourown. Indeed, few things 
would contribute more to our making 
aright and sober use of what the 
world has to offer, than to make 
every concern and every transaction 
a subject of prayer. ‘This would 
keep alive a constant sense of the 
perpetual superintendence of the Di- 
vine providence ; it would greatly 
moderate our suvetotion and desires, 
and gradually form in us habits of 
patience, submission, and self-renun- 
ciation. Whatan unspeakable com- 
tort does it attord the devout mind, 
io rest on this persuasion, that he 
who acknowledges God in all his 
ways, will be directed by him in all 
his paths; for “all the ways of the 
Lord are mercy and truth, unto such 
as keep his covenant and his test 
monte S. ” 


2. We must pray with fervency. 












1803. ] 
The prayers of holy men of old are 
represented in the sacred Scriptures 
© by strong expressions, as, calling un- 
~~) ta God, cryimg unto him, pouring 
out the heart or soul before him, 
© mingling groans and tears with sup- 
) plication, and groanings not to be 
‘uttered; as if the emotions of the 
DY soul were too big to find a vent, too 
4 high for words to express. When a 
~ man is in earnest to obtain the great 


9, 
* 


‘things which are the proper subjects 
4 of prayer, he will be fervent and 
_ importunate, urging his petitions as 
ynatters of the highest moment and 
concern to him: for he who prays 
coldly against sin, shows that he 


“neither fears nor hates it; and he 
“who supplicates feebly for grace and 
‘salvation, evinces low and unworthy 
“apprehensions of their value and ex- 
ellency. 
Religious persons not uncommon- 
Ty complain of dullness, coldness, and 
tupidity, in the exercise of prayer, 
nd of the difficulty of attaiming that 
* fervency of spirit in serving the 
Tord” which infuses animation and 
M@elight into devotional exercises. It 
As possible that these abstractions 
From pious duties may be sometimes 
Be consequence of bodily disease, or 
— Mental infirmity ; but more frequent- 
By they are the fault, rather than the 
“Bisfortune, of those who habituall 
Beclect the means of obtaining the 
Gint of prayer; who pray trom 
Custom, without previous thought 
@r preparation, with an irreverent 
Mind and a wandering imagination. 
How should that man pray aright, 
ho enters upon the duty with a 
Mind full of vain and impertinent 
thoughts, where there is little serious- 
Pss, Or recollection, or sense of the 
a7\vine presence ; and where the love 
@ the world and worldly things is 
Mycly and predominant? A mind 
Matis immersed in worldly thoughts, 
anc! cares, and projects, cannot at 
@hce disembarrass itself, and with- 
@aw trom the tumult and agitation 
Wrch earthly desires and passions 
Meate in the mind: and although 
Ws state of hurry and distraction may 
4 lamented and opposed, yet it is far 
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from being innocent and involuntary ; 
since the foundation and principle ef 
it lie in the predominant attachments 
of the heart to the very objects 
which are new the source of distress 
and disquietude. It can excite no 
wonder in the mind of any consi- 
derate person, that a spirit habitually 
dissipated, an understanding crowd- 
ed with a thousand useless things, a 
fancy heated and teeming with fan- 
tastic ideas and illusive visions, should 
experience wandering thoughts, au 
unfixed and distracted attention, 
when attempting to engage in pray- 
er. ‘Those whodo not labour to cor- 
rect their inordinate desires, to mor- 
tify their passions, to eradicate their 
secret corruptions ; but who indulge 
in comimon amusements, follow their 
own inclinations and humours, give 
full liberty to their thoughts and 
their tongues; who have been un- 
faithful again and again to those re- 
ligious determinations which the 
terrors of conscience have extorted 
from them; and who allow them- 
selves in the same levity and insin- 
cerity of discourse, which charac- 
terize the fashionable world; must 
be as far from possessing the spirit. 
of prayer, as earth is from heaven, 
The Holy Spirit of God, who bestows 
the grace of prayer, and pours divine 
consolation into the soul of the pe- 
nitent believer in Jesus, can scarcely 
find an entrance into that heart 
which is already full of secular cares 
and desires; for it is impossible te 
unite truth with les and vanity, 
spiritual blessings with sensual pur- 
suits, eternal things with those that 
are temporal, heavenly communica- 
tions with earthly pleasures. We 
« cannot serve God and mammon.,” 

Tertullian has related, that the 
ancient Christians were accustomed 
to risein the night to pray ; and that 
in order to enable them to do this, 
they were sober, regular, and mode- 
rate in all things: they not only 
prescribed to themselves these ex- 
traordinary devotions, but they em- 
ployed means the best adapted to fa- 
cilitate the performance of them ; 
and what they did on these occa- 
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sions, we must imitate in our ordi- 
nary course of life, if we would 
«¢ worship God in spirit and in truth.” 
There can be nothing more at yva- 
fiance with a fervent devotional 
state of mind, than a slothful, selfish, 
unmortified spirit, where considera- 
tions of self-indulgence, bodily ease, 
personal comfort and convenience, 
and self-complacency, occupy the 
whole mind and rule with an un- 
resisted sway. Such may indeed, 
at stated seasons, engage in the ex- 
ternal form of duty; but it isa heart- 
less service, performed with cold- 
ness and lassitude, having more of 
the distant punctilious ceremony uf 
a courtier, than the cheerful and 
animated approaches of an_ affec- 
tionate child. He who lives in the 
spirit of prayer every hour of the 
day, whose mind is habitually as- 
cending heavenward in holy aspira- 
tions, is always in a frame suited to 
the performance of this duty ; but 
the generality of persons will seldom 
be able to pray with comfort and 
advantage, without some previous 
recollection and retirement; some 
reading, or silent meditation; that 
the dissipated thoughts may be col- 
lected, and the matter, at least, of 
the prayer be selected and rendered 
determinate. What benefit or suc- 
cess can that man expect, who rushes 
into the presence of the Almighty 
with levity and irreverence, his 
thoughts scattered, his mind filled 
and oppressed with secular cares, his 
spirit agitated by irregular desires 
or ungovernable passions, which 
scarcely allow him to view distinctly 
either his wants or his miseries? It 
may be said, that he prays to be 
delivered from those very evils, 
which obstruct the comfort and effi- 
cacy of his devotions. This is very 


well: but if he would prove himself 


to be an upright man, he must do 
something more: he must strive 
against his besetting sins, he must 
Watch against the occasions of temp- 
tation, he must be diligent in using 
all the means of growing in grace 
directed in the word of God; for 
prayer, not connected with practice, 


Fen, 


is laziness, and contradicted by 
practice, is hypocrisy. Would a 
master be satisfied if his servant 
should assure him, that he prayed 
against slothfulness, wastefulness, 
and dishonesty, and that he lamented 
his daily deviations into these and 
other sins, while his conduct remain. 
ed unaltered ? Ment find no difficulty 
in Concluding that he who prays, and 
yetlivesin the practice of falsehood, 
of fraud, of adultery, or of any other 
obvious transgression of the divine 
law, isaself-deceiver, ora hypocrite; 
and the same conclusions are equal. 
ly valid against the slothful, the 
thoughtless, and the worldly-minded, 
who, connecting no duty with the 
exercise of prayer, are mere formal- 
ists, doing “ the work of the Lord 
deceitfully.” But there is a source 
of deception, less obvious indeed, 
but not less to be guarded against, 
by which persons who make some 
pretensions to devotion may be easily 
misled. There are many professors 
who entertain very correct notions 
on the subject of religion; who un- 
derstand the advantages attending it, 
and, having a ready utterance, with 
a fervent and aflecting manner of 
expression in prayer, conclude that 
they are devout persons, and of no 
ordinary attainments in the school of 
Christ. Now, although these acquires 
ments afford no presumption against 
the existence of the spirit of prayer 
in such men, yet they are not suill- 
cient evidences of its presence and 
operation. It is well understood, 
that a truly pious man is a most es 
timable character, living in the fa- 
your of God, and being an heir of 
everlasting blessedness. A professo! 
of religion may therefore feel much 
pleasure in contemplating himself 
under this view; his vanity and self- 
love may be highly gratified by such 
a flatterimg representation of his owl 
character; and he may mistake the 


delight of self-complacency, for the & 


love of God, and a fervent attach 
ment to divine things. His spiritual 
thoughts, his good desires, his devow" 
motions, may have no deeper res! 
dence than his understanding, or 
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imagination, while his heart, instead 
of being a house of prayer, is the ha- 
pitation of pride and covetousness, 
and of every impure spirit. Desires 
should never be confounded with the 
thing desired. The approbation of 
temperance and the desire of tem- 
perance, are very difterent from the 
virtue of temperance : : they may 
conduct to it; but they may also 
exist where it never did, nor ever 
will reign and rule in the heart and 
life. There is something so super- 
eminently lovely in the Christian 
temper, and so inexpressibly desira- 
ble in the Christian hope, that it 1s 
yot at all wonderful to hear those 
who are far from giving satisfactory 
evidence of their conversion, express 
themselves as being charmed with 
those displays of divine grace. and 
goodness, and desirous of partaking 
of them. Even Balaam desired to die 
the death of the righteous, and pray- 

ed that his latter end might be like 
his; but his religion consisted of 
little more than w ords and ceremo- 
vious observances, while he himself, 
the victim of hypocrisy and self-de- 
ceit, remained “in the gall of bitter- 
ness and in the bond of iniquity.” 

In order to the success of our 
prayers, they must be constant and 
persevering. ‘To be earnest, impor- 
tunate, and unwearied in prayer, 
are no ordinary marks of the since- 
rity of our devotions; they mply, 
that aman is really solicitous to ob- 
tain the blessings for which he sup- 
plicates, and that his heart is deeply 
interested in the success of his peti- 
tions, when, like Jacob of old, he de- 
clares, “Iwill not let thee go except 
thou bless me.” Persons may con- 
sider prayer as a duty, who never 
retlected on the daty of w aiting upon 
God for an answer; they may per- 
form the task imposed upon ‘them, 
ani d yet wholly forget, that asking, 
Without obtaining, is commonly a 
oof that they ‘ask amiss. So, on 
ne other hand, men will grow Weary, 
or despond, when they “do not re- 
celve an immediate answer, as if he 
Who sows to day, might reasonably 
expect to reap to-morrow ; whereas 
Ciust, Onsery. No, 74, 
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the whole tenor of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the general current of ex- 
perience, concur in showing us, that 
God requires his people to be patient 
as well as importunate, to submit to 
delays as well as confidently to ex- 
pect the fulfilment of the divine pro- 
«QQ tarry thou the Lord’s 
leisure: be strong, and he shall com- 
fort thine heart; and put thou thy 
trust in the Lord*.” Almighty God 
hath indeed promised to hear and 
answer the prayers of his faithful 
people; but he hath no where bound 
himself to fulfil their petitions, as 
soon as they are oflered. Although 
the thing requested may be good in 
itself, and one which the divine ora- 
cles warrant us to ask and to expect, 
yet it may be a blessing which we 
are not duly prepared to receive ; it 
may be a mercy not altogether suit 
able to our present state ‘and condi- 
tion. Perhaps the wisdom of God 
sees a previous course of discipline 
necessary, in order to our being 
qualified rightly to improve, and 
fully to enjoy, the grace for which 
we supplicate. Nay, where delay 
seems to excite an eager, hasty, and. 
discontented state of mind, it may 
prove more: beneficial to us, to re- 
ceive a lesson of quiet submission to 
the divine will, by having the ob- 
ject of our desires for a time with- 
held, than if our own impatience 
were to be the rule and measure of 
the divine conduct. A patient per- 
severence in prayer 1s required of 
ail those who seek any grace from 
Gad‘: ; nor are we authorized to cease 
asking, however long he may seem 
to be in granting our requests; 
since the perseverance Ww hich he re- 
quires of us is unceasing, without 
measure and without end. Why is 
it that we are disposed to be so im- 
patient, when God delays to answer 
our prayers? And why are worldly 
men so patient and persevering in 
their undertakings, that they often 
grow old before they attain the ob- 
ject of their pursuit ? It is, because 
they highly esteem the things of the 


* Ps. xxvii, ]§, old version. 
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world, and love them with ardour 
and passion. They entertain high 
conceptions of secular advantages, 
and feel a contempt for those who 
are destitute ofthem. Their desires 
after earthly things are lively and 
strong, and by the power and energy 
of those desires they surmount the 
ebstacles which would impede their 
success. But, alas! we have faint 
and inadequate apprehensions of the 
surpassing blessings and glories of 
another world, and we desire the 
possession of them still more feebly. 
It is this which extinguishes the 
flame of devotion, and makes us 
weary, when God delays to grant 
our petitions ; and which too often 
excites us to have recourse to infe- 
rior objects for support and conso- 
lation, when we suffer a privation of 
the comforts we expected to receive 
from God. When the holy fire of 
devotion is enkindled in the soul by 
the spirit of God, prayer, and sup- 
plication, and thanksgiving, become 
the utterance of the heart; and 
whatever temporary abatement of 
fervour the power of temptation or 
the pressure of bodily infirmity may 
occasion, still the spirit of prayer 
operates constantly and without in- 
termission. And herein the con- 
verted man, and the true Christian, 
may beeminently distinguished from 
the mere professor of Christianity, 
who is devout by fits and starts, al- 
ternately fervent and lukewarm, 
zealous and indifferent, laborious and 
inconstant, and te whom may be ap- 
plied the awakening question pro- 
posed by Job, “ Will the hypocrite 
always call upon God?” Jobxxvii. 
LO. 

It has been sometimes said by 
professors of religion, “ we have 
prayed earnestly and perseveringly 
against certain besetting sins, and 
we have not been heard; the sins 
continue to prevail, we are overcome 
by them as before, nor have we re- 
ceived that supernatural assistance 
which we were taught to expect.” 
To this difficulty it may be replied, 
that persons frequently pray against 
giv, because their consciences are 


(Fes, 
disquieted by a sense of it, and their 
minds are alarmed with apprehen- 
sions concerning the dreadful conse. 
quences of it; but they do not pray 
for deliverance, from a deep internal 
hatred and loathing of it, and a 
hearty abhorrence and detestation of 
their own iniquities. Such persons 
deceive themselves, by mistaking an 
aversion to the evils of pain and suf. 
fering, for enmity against sin, and an 
utter dislike of it as an abomination 
and a thing highly offensive to God. 
Where the evil and bitterness of sin 
have not been so intensely felt as to 
humble and confound the sinner, and 
to convince him that he is indeed a 
hateful creature, filthy and _ polluted 
in the sight of Him “ who is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity,” 
and that he ought to be no less so 
in his own; how can his prayers 
succeed any better than those of St, 
Austin, who at one period of his life 
cherished a secret fear lest God 
should hear and fulfil his petitions? 
What a surprise and mortification 
would it be to many who suppose 
themselves decidedly religious, were 
God to answer their prayers and ful- 
fil their petitions ; since, as one ob- 
serves, “ men often pray, not to be 
kept from sin, but to keep it, and 
with a seeret hope that prayer wil! 
excuse 3t, and be accepted instead of 
reformation.” 2. Many desire deliver- 
ance from a paintul and unsuccessful 
conflict with sin, who are not will- 
ing to endure the labour of mortify- 
ing it. If God would, as it were, ex- 
tinguish the life and being. of their 
enemy at one blow, they think they 
should rejoice in its destruction ; but 
to be obliged to watch and to pray, 
to wrestle and to oppose, to maintain 
a never-ceasing wartare with an in 
defatigable and treacherous enemy, 
requires a diligence, self-denial, an 
vigilance, which does not accord 
with their indolence and instability. 
They desire to obtain the end, witl- 
out using the appointed means, and 
then insinuate, as plainly as they 
dare, that the promises of the Gospel 
not having been fulfilled to them, 
the strength of their corruptions, 
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and the imperfection of their graces, 
are to be regarded more as their 
misfortune, than their fault. 3.Where 
this unfairness of mind does not 
predominate, delay on God’s part 
to fulfil our requests may be in 
tended as a course of holy discipline, 
to make us feel the weight and bur- 
den of our iniquities ; to discover to 
us more clearly the malignity of 
sin; to instruct us in our own im- 
potence and insufliciency ; to teach 
us our absolute dependence upon the 
influences of God’s holy Spirit for 
every religious act ; and in short, to 
impress on us many salutary lessons, 
by which we may be prepared for 
those heavenly communications that 
are suited to our wants and neces- 
sities. Could the least of the divine 
benefits be deserved by us, it would 
be cheaply obtained by years of pa- 
tient waiting upon God; and shall 
we presume to be fretful and discon- 
tented, to murmur and shew impa- 
tience, nay, even to impeach the 
truth and faithfulness of our Lord 
and Master, because his methods of 
dealing with us do not exactly agree 
with our views and expectations ? 
Itis through faith and patience that 
we are to inherit the promises; 
though deliverance should tarry 
long, yet we are bound to wait for 
it; andif delay should cause any one 
‘o lose his temper, or depart from his 
constancy, it would afford a strong 
presumption that the religion of such 
aman is vain, 

With respect to the frequency of 
our prayers and the length of time 
they should occupy, the holy Scrip- 
tures have left us no precise rules. 
hey have assumed it as a fact, that 
men do pray ; they have enforced it 
as a duty; they have conveyed 
inany admirable specimens of ‘the 
manner in which holy men of old 
expressed themselves in their deyo- 
tional exercises; but on this, as on 
other occasions, much is also left to 
the fairness and integrity of men’s 
minds. He who loves God fervently 
and supremely, who is dead to the 
allurements of sensuality and vanity, 
will ever consider prayer as an in- 
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valuable privilege, as a most delight- 
ful employment, conducting him 
into the nearest intercourse with God 
of which we are capable while on 
earth, and being in itself the highest 
imitation of the blessed inhabitants 
of heaven. Where the life and spi- 
rit and enjoyment of devotion exist, 
where there is a genuine taste for it, 
a true savour and relish of this noble 
and holy exercise of the soul, as 
there will be no-backwardness to en- 
gage in the duty, nor weariness in 
the reasonable performance of it, 
so a minute inquiry into many of 


the httle circumstantials will be un- 


necessary and superfluous. Ifa pro- 
fessing Christian lives in the spirit 
of prayer ; if his heart is habitually 
the seat of devout affections; if he is 
a living temple, from which the di- 
vine offerings of prayer and praise 
continually ascend; he will find 
rules, and limits, and measures, of 
no further importance to him, than 
as they are connected with the good 
order and the benefit of society. 
Men rarely feel anxious to settle 
prescribed boundaries, within which 
they determine to confine their love 
to the object of their atlections; or 
to ascertain how often they shall 
desire the society of those in whom 
they delight. So when the heart of 
a Christian is impregnated with re- 
ligious fervour, he will not be fear- 
ful of intruding too frequently into 
the Divine presence, or of too long 
continuing his intercourse with Hea- 
ven. Jt is indeed an invaluable 
privilege, to be invited to withdraw 
from bodily .cares and worldly con- 
verse, from the solicitations of sin 
and vanity, from projects and con- 
trivances about things as fleeting 
and unsubstantial as the colours that 
tinge the evening clouds; to con- 
verse in solitude with the ever- 
blessed God, to engage in the no- 
blest employment and to partake of 
the highest enjoyments which can 
be the portion of mortals, Util they 
mingle with “ the spirits of just men 
made perfect.” It is, however, 
highly necessary that there should 
be aconformity between our prayers 
M 2 
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and our lives; since without this 
ayreement our devotions neither do 
honour to God, nor prove beneficial 
to ourselves. What can be more in- 
consistent than expressions of praise 
and thanksgiving at stated hours, 
and in appointed places, while the 
person lives in a state of repining 
and discontent; while he permits 
murmuring, fretfulness, and ill-hu- 
our, to have the ascendancy over 
him? What signify our confessions 
or our supp ications, if we are not 
meek and humble, patient and for- 
giving, temperate and mortified ; if, 
while we atlect to hold converse 
with heaven, our thoughts and de- 
sires and exertions are directed to 
laying ~ treasures upon earth, or 
our time Is misused in trivelous con- 
varensiine. lnpertinent visits, foolish 
pleasures, and fashionable arrange- 
ments’ No service can be accepta- 
ble to God that is not accompanied 
with the affections of the heart; no 
worship, that is not combined sie hy 2 
life deyoted to the practic c of godli- 
ness. To imagine ourselves ‘pio US 
and devout, while prid e, OY passion, 
or covetousness, or injustice, or love 
of the eal or uncharitableness, 
predominate in the heart and con- 
duct, ts to mistake the whole nature 
and genius of Christianity ; it is to 
nak ¢ a compromise for habitual oss 
obedience by outward formalitie 

it is to use prayer asa cloak to cover 
the multitude of sins; which consti- 
tutes the very essence of pharisaical 
hypocrisy. i. &. 
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ON THE CALLING OF THE GENTILES. 
No. I. 


Tuer calling of the Gentiles is a sub- 
vectwhich has by no means received 
in these days that attention which it 
attracted in the age of the Apo ta 
ji we cast our eye over the New 
Testament, we shall find that Brite 
pages are often oceupied | by this to- 
pic 5 that many passages have a di- 

ect reference, and numberte ss others 
2 resnote srt. that 
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the admissibility of all the nations 
of the earth into a participation of 
the privileges of the true church, 
was a point which was combined 
with all the other truths of the 
Gospel; a tenet, once indeed con. 
tested, and hard to be believed, but 
ove which at length, in spite of 
Jewish prejudices, became incorpo- 
rated into the Christian faith. «J 
believe in the holy Catholic Church,” 
is a sentence of the Apostles’ Creed 
which we still repeat. It may be 
questioned, however, whether we are 
sutliciently alive to the sentiment 
which it contains, and whether, also, 
our knowledge of some religious 
doctriues might not be improved by 
entering into a fuller contemplation 
of this now undisputed article of our 
belief. 

It is the object of the present pa- 
a: to revive some of the ancient 

clings on this subject. For this 
oe. I shall first take notice of 
the narrow prejudices of the Jews, 
I shall secondly point out in what 
manner those prejudices were coun- 
teracted by Christ and his apostles, 

And finally I shall describe how thie 
fabr c of Jewish bigotry was at length 
rerthrown, and a new edifice was 
bicotek ce temple of universal peace 
and love, whose door was open to 
every believer, and to whose altar 
all the nations of the earth were in- 
vited to come, in order there to otier 
up a pure and acceptable, a true and 
reasonable service, 

I shall employ the present paper 
in treating of the character of the 
Jews; and it may be useful to con- 
sider, first, what they might have 
been in virtue of the advantages 
which they enjoyed ; secondly, what 
they were ; and, thirdly, what they 
were reputed | to be by their heathen 
neighbours: for some very natural 
misconceptions prevailed respecting 
that extraordinary people. 

The Jews, if they had been faith- 
ful to their own Scriptures, would 
unquestionably have resembled, ina 
great degree, the most pious Chris- 
tians; for the general character of 

reli: zion must be the same under a! 
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ihe divine dispensations. ‘The Pro- 
phets expressly prophesied of Christ; 
the types prefigured him; and the 
Jewish Ritual was appointed tor the 
very purpose of leading the imind 
to that High Priest who was to come, 
and to that sacrifice which was in 
due time to be offered up tor the 
sins of the world. Many precepts 
also were plainly given in the Old 
Testament, which are substantially 
the same with those of the New. 
Above all, the moral character of 
God is strikingly similar under the 
two dispensations. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on 
a point so obvious. Let us consider 
what the Jews actually were, and 
let us take their character primarily 
from the decisive authority of the 
New ‘Testament. Undoubtedly a 
few among them (the remnant how- 
ever was extremely small) worship- 
ped God in spirit and in truth. 
‘There was a Simeon, who “ waited 
for the Consolation of Israel”—a de- 
yout Anna, a widow, who “ departed 
not from the Temple, and served God 
vith fastings and prayers night and 
day” —a Nathanael, who was “ an 
Israelite indeed in whom was no 
” That flame of piety which, 
in ancient time, God had kindled 
among his people was not extinct, 
Some sparks remained beneath the 
embers, The mass, however, of the 
nation was dead to spiritual things ; 
dead, not merely lke the Gentile 
transgressor, in the common sins of 
the tlesh, but dead to those truths 
which were revealed to them; dead 
to all the benefits of that dispensa- 
tion which, though imperfect and 
merely introductory, might have 
given them life. 

But itis my purpose chiefly to dwell 
on that kind of corruption which 
the perversion of religion introduced 
among the people. For a corrupt- 
ed Law, in the same manner indeed 
as an adulterated Gospel, becomes 
itself the parent of peculiar iniquity. 

The Jewish nation was specially 
warned against idolatry, and was mi- 
nutely instructed by God in respect 
to all the ceremonies of divine wer- 
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ship. ‘They were obedient to these 
injunctions. ‘The Jews, at least of 
laiter times, avoided that gross idola- 
try which had constituted the sin of 
their fathers, and they scrupulously 
observed the prescribed festivals and 
formas of worship. But they substi- 
tuted these forms in the place of the 
things signilied., hey added to 
them many uncommanded peculi- 
arities; aud they put their trust in 
merely external observances. 

lor the sake of forming a “ holy 
nation,” and of perpetuating the 
worship of the one true God, they 
were required to separate them- 
selves from the surrounding heathen. 
te ; 
Phere is danger, in all ages, lest the 
command to come out from among 
the world should become the occa- 
sion of favouring an unsocial and 
malevolent, or a conceited and self- 
righteous spirit. ‘The Jews fell into 
these faults. Severed from the 
world, they not only practised many 
vices of the heathen, but to these 
they superadded that corruption 
which results from the perversion of 
religion. How unamiable was the 
character of the Jew! Skilled im 
questions of genealogy, and proud 
of his descent from Abraham, but a 
stranger to the faith of that patri- 
arch; a scrupulous observer of the 
traditions of the elders as well as of 
the ceremonies which God had pre- 
scribed, but ignorant of the spiritual 
use of those ceremonies; rigid in 
respect to days and months and 
years, bat lax as to every principle 
of morality; occupied in endless 
“ questions about the law,” which 
were “ unprofitable and vain,” but 
negligent of ‘justice, mercy, and 
truth ;” confident that he was “a 
euide of the blind, a light of them 
which were in darkness, an imstruct- 
or of the foolish,” but greatly need- 
ing to be taught himself; proud of 
possessing the true oracles of God, 
and preserving them with even a 
superstitious care, but mistaking and 
perverting and misapplying the sa- 
ered text; Sabbath atter Sabbath 
entering the synagogue, but as often 
as he heard Moses read “ having a 
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veil over his heart ;” imagining that 
he kept the law, but in consequence 
of his “ ignorance of God’s righte- 
ousness, going about to establish his 
own righteousness, and not submit- 
ing himself to the righteousness of 
God;” professing belief of a Mes- 
siah who was to come, but rejecting 
him whom God evidently sent. Such, 
in respect to religion, was the Jew. 
At the same time he exalted himself 
above all the nations of the earth, 
saying, “the temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord are we.’ The 
heathen were an abomination in his 
sight. He reputed even the neigh- 
bouring Samaritans to be a sect that 
ought to be abhorred, and refused to 
have any dealings with them on that 
account. Did he imagine, however 
hastily and erroneously, that his tem- 
ple had been polluted by the foet- 
step of a Greek; he was ready to 
kill the man who had conducted the 
Gentile into that holy place. He 
carefully guarded the privileges of 
his own body, considered them as 
distinetions which would be no longer 
valuable if they should became com- 
mon, estimated them after the man- 
mer of worldly immunities and ho- 
nours, and could not endure the idea 
of the admission of Gentiles into the 
church. Blind and infatuated Jew! 
and is this the religion which came 
down from heaven! the religion of 
2 God of purity and of love! Ts this 
a religion which shall command the 
admiration of the heathen, and cause 
them to glorify God on your hehalf! 
What avails the multitude of your 
religious cbservances ; what profit 1s 
there 2 your new moons and your 
Sabbaths, your fastings and your 
prayers, if “the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles ”’ 
through the known sins which you 
commit? ‘Wash ye, make ye clean; 
cleanse your hands, ye sinners, and 
purify your hearts, ye double mind- 
ed.” “ He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the 
Lord thy God require of thee, but 
to do justice, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” 
The character of the Jew being 
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that which has been described, we 
need not wonder that his nation wag 
in bad repute throughout the world. 

‘The unsocial disposition of this peo. 
ple, their dislike to strangers, and 
also the unaccommodating nature of 
their religion, which, unlike to the 
other religions of the world, forbade 
the intermixture of other objects of 
worship, seem to have peculiarly 
attracted attention. The hatred sup- 
posed to be exercised by the Jews 
towards other nations, was repaid by 
a like hatred towards them. More. 
over, Judea had been conquered by 
the Romans a short time antecedent 
to the coming of Christ, and the 
Jews were supposed to submit impa- 
tiently to the yoke. They were he- 
lieved, and not unjustly, to cherish 
the idea of a Messiah, chiefly as 
implying deliverance from Roman 
bondage. ‘“ They expected,” saye 
a Roman historian, ‘¢ an heroic con- 
queror, who should march at the 
head of their armies, and extend the 
dominion of the East over all foreign 
nations.’ ‘They were therefore ob- 
jects of political jealousy, as well as 
of general dislike. — Again, they 
were a people unacquainted with arts, 
unskilled in oratory, and unknown 
to the philosophic world. No Ari- 
stotle or Plato, no Demosthenes or 
Tully, no Phidias or Praxiteles, no 
Anaxagoras or Archimedes, had ap- 
peared among them to conciliate the 
favour of the learned. To hatred and 
political jealousy, was therefore su- 
peradded a feeling of contempt: 
and it may be ascribed in part to 
the obscurity of their name, that the 
extraordinary and exclusive claim of 
their religion to a divine origin, was 
so little canvassed, either by the 
Greek or the Roman sages. Still, 
however, an idea was entertained of 
the remarkable sanctity of their tem- 
pie, and of the singularity of their 
mode of worship. Pompey, the first 
Roman who conquered the Jews, or- 
dered the walls of their city to be 
overthrown, but he so far respected 
their worship as to leave their tem- 
ple entire. He entered the Holy of 
Holies, but, as a heathen writer ha3 
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remarked with surprise, he found 
no statue, no symbolical representa- 
tion of the Deity; the whole pre- 
sented a naked dome: the sanctuary 
was unadorned and simple.” An 
opinion clearly seems to have sub- 
sisted among the learned, that the 
Jews, in other respects so ignorant 
and mean, possessed a few very sub- 
lime ideas respecting the Divinity: 
and how to reconcile their admirable 
opinions concerning the nature and 
the unity of God, with their utter igno- 
yance of philosophy, was a difficulty 
which one of the most philosophical 
historians in the Roman world (the 
same whom we have already quoted*) 
does not attempt to solve, though he 
fully enters into the subject. “ The 
Jews,” says this writer, ‘ connected 
among themselves by the most ob- 
stinate and inflexible faith, extend 
their charity to all of their own per- 
suasion, while towards the rest of 
mankind they nourish a sullen and 
inveterate hatred. Unsociable to all 
others, they eat and lodge with them- 
selves only. Among themselves, 
their passions are without restraint : 
vice itself is lawful. The first ele- 
ments of their religion teach their 
proselytes to despise the (heathen) 
gods. They agree with the Egyp- 
tians in the belief of a future state ; 
with regard to the Deity their 
creed is different. The Egyptians 
worship various animals: the Jews 
acknowledge one God only, and him 
they see in the mind’s eye, and him 
they adore in contemplation ; con- 
demning as impious idolaters all who 
with perishable materials, wrought 
into the human form, attempt to 
give a representation of the Deity. 
"he God of the Jews is the great 
governing Mind that directs and 
guides the whole frame of nature ; 
eternal, infinite, and neither capable 
of change nor subject to decay.” — 
Little was it considered, that this 
knowledge of God, in a people so un- 
learned, did but prove the more clear- 
ly the truth of their pretensions to a 
i and supernatural communica- 
ion, 


* Tacitus, 
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The character given of the Jews 
by this distinguished heathen, is a 
mixture of truth and fable. Among 
five or six accounts of their ori- 
gin, which he has hazarded, onl 
one approaches to the truth. His 
censures are too strong: it was ex- 
travagant to assert that “ vice itself 
was lawful among them.” Our Sa- 
viour by no means sanctioned this 
sentiment, when he affirmed of the 
Pharisees that “ they said, and did 
not.” ‘The Roman historian, how- 
ever, characterizes the Jewish nation 
in some degree aright. Let the pro- 
fessors of religion learn from hence 
not altogether to despise the cen- 
sures of the irreligious; let them 
inquire what is the moral estimate 
which is formed of them in the 
worldly cireles. The world, it is 
true, will mistake; it will exagge- 
rate; it will confound; it will some. 
times represent a vice to be a virtue, 
and a Christian virtue to be a vice: 
nevertheless, it will generally be 
found to pay some kind of homage 
to true piety, and to point its chief 
censure at real faults. 

I shall conclude this paper, on the 
character of the ancient Jews, by 
applying the subject generally to 
ourselves; namely, first, to the mass 
of modern Christians; and, secondly, 
to the more strict professors of re- 
ligion. 

First. The mass of modern Chris- 
tians may in some degree be likened 
to the Jews in the days of Christ, 
for they form an outward and visible 
church, and they also are become 
degenerate. Where now is either 
the purity of our former faith, or the 
strictness of our ancient practice? 
Where is that zeal for the unadulte- 
rated truths of God, which was once 
found among us? Where is that 
spirit which about two hundred years 
avo produced so many martyrs? The 
Jews valued themselves for being the 
sons of Abraham, and we glory in 
being the children of the Reformers ; 
but how is “our silver” also “ be- 
come dross, and our wine mixed 
with water!” They corrupted their 
Law; and have not we adulterated 
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our Gospel? 
modated | 
times, enlarging the strait gate and 
making broad the narrow way, al- 
lowing a spirit of worldliness and 
ithorised by 
Christ and his aposties. ‘The Jews 
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ned to a vineyard Ina very 
fruittul hall, Lord had 
fenced and planted; and he looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, 
and it brought forth wild grapes. 
And has not our vineyard, planted 
indeed by the same hand of the 
Lord, brought forth its wild grapes? 
Are not our works the deeds of the 
flesh, rather than of the Spirit; the 
works of nature, rather than of 
grace; the mere result, at best, oi 
natural disposition, the effect of low 
and worldly principles; instead of 
the rich and abundant fruit of evan- 
gelical righteousness? How evi- 
dently faint and heartless is the 
Worship in our modern churches! 
how unworthy of that fervent and 
animated Liturgy which our more 
pious ancestors established! So 
cold is the religious spirit of modern 
Protestants, thai it m ay he quest ion- 
ed whether many of thei have not 
less of Christianity than a large por- 
tion even of the Papis sts. Can our 
Jerusalem then be triumphantly 
calied the faithful city; aud our 
Mount Zion be denominated “a 
pleasant place, the joy of the whole 
earth, whither the La of the Lord 
go up to oiler spiritual sacrifices ?” 
Must it not rather be acknowledged, 
that in our modern temples, not to 
say at our very altars, we may see 
assembled the unthinking and the 
gay, the covetous and the worldly 
the sensual and the profane ; wiixed 
indeed, as we would hope, w ith some 
devout and humble 

low small, and almost nvaible, is 
the practical ditlerence between 
many modern believers and the un- 
believers! Do they not both leve 
wealth, follow pleasure, and aspire 
after worldly henourr Do they 
not both dislike strict religion? 
When pure, evangelical, and holy 
doctrine is set before them, do they 
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wor ship) vers ? 


¢ of the Gentiles. 
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not alike turn away from it, andeven 


hinder it? Do they not unite, lke 

lierod and Pontius Pilate, and like 

the Gentiles and the people of Is- 

racl, when they gathered themse ive 5 

wei ng acainst the Lord and ; 
eninst hits anointed ? 

Many members of the present vi- 
sible church resemble the Jews also 
in respect to a leading error 1n reli- 
eion. ‘Khe Jews are censured i in the 
New ‘Testament for going about to 
establish their own righteousness, 
and for not submitting themselves 
to the righteousness of God. Ac. 
customed to observe the ceremonies 
of their Law, and to practise the 
easier parts of morality, they vainly 
fancied that they fulfilled the Com- 
mandments, and that by this obedi. 
ence they should be justified. They 
did not understand that the Law, 
both by the types which it exhi. 
bited and the perfection of the mo- 

rality which it required, was their 
schoolmaster to bring them to Christ, 
that they might be justified by faith. 
They were prejudiced against the 
teachers who laboured to remove 
this error, by fully exhibiting to 
their view the faith and grace of the 
Gospel. They were whole, and 
needed nota phy sician; and there- 
fore the very pub hives and harlots, 
who acknowledged and lamented 
their sins, and felt that much was to 
be forgiven them, were admitted into 
the kingdom of heaven before these 
assertors of their own righteousnes:. 
And are there no decorous mera bers 
of our church who may be likened 
to the Jews in this particular ¢ Aye 
there none who, trusting partly to 
their having been baptized into the 
visible church, partly to their punc- 
tual attendance on divine worshi P 
partly to superficial and scanty m 
rality, founded chiefly, like t Piet 
the Pharisees, on the love of reputa- 
tion—a morality very unlike the Ine 
ward holiness of the Gospel—per- 
suade themselves that their liv 
have been innocent, leave repel 
ance to the vile and profligate, an¢, 
though occasionally adopting the 
orthodox form of Ae ords of thab 
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eharch to which they belong, in 
substance think that by their works 
they shall be justified. 

But I am also to address myself 
to some of the more strict professors 
of rei ligion. 

We, perhaps, like the Jews, can 
boast of some religious singularities ; 

- and possibly, like | them, we have se- 
_ parated from the world, and we vehe- 
'  mently condemn it. We look down 
on the religious ignorance of the 
multitude around us, and are eager 
to rebuke their profaneness and un- 
belief. And as the Jews had re- 
nounced the idolatry of their fore- 
fathers, so we have forsaken the 
errors of our Popish ancestry, and 
are zealous especially for that great 
tenet of the Reformation, the doctrine 
of justification by faith. We are also 
grave and serious; fond of hearing 
| sermons, and addicted to devotional 
4 exercises: we abjure fashionable dis- 
sipation, and are not suspected of 
gross vice. Still it is possible also 
for us far too easily to assume 
that “the temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord are we.” We 
may trust im a cold and barren 
knowledge of doctrinal truth, and 
on the ground of this knowledge we 
may, like the Jews, be filled with 
a conceit that we are guides to the 
blind, a light to them that sit in 
darkness, instructors of the foolish. 
Habituated to a form of sound words, 
» we may be proud of understanding 
) tuat very doctrine of justification 
_ which should humble us, and may 
_ despise others on the ground of our 
superior light. in respect also to 
_ ule greater strictness of our manners, 
/we may only resemble some of the 
severer Jews in the days of Christ. 
Are we as pure in heart and as un- 
oifeading in tongue, as we are grave 
#0 our deportment, solemn in our 
| = “Na and orthodox in our creed ? 
| |Certain faults may possibly be as 
apre valent in our religious circle, as 
etver bigotry and misanthropy were 

mong the Jews, Are we infected 
MV no vices of our Party ? Do we 
artake in no generai spirit of cen- 


criousness? Does our religious con- 
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versation never lead to strife and 
debate; nor our spiritual knowledge 
minister to vanity and self-conceit ? 
We are scrupulous in some things: 
is our conscience duly enlightened 
on all others? We love to com- 
bat for the stricter side: are we as 
amiable as we are strict? We have 
learnt to judge of doctrines justly, to 
define them accurately, and to see 
them clearly: have we also learnt 
to give largely, to lend liberally, 
endure patiently, and to pardon free- 
Jy? Having vanquished all the sing 
of the flesh, have we obtained a se- 
cond victory over the sins of the 
spirit? Is our religion paralytic on 
neither side? Is it lame in no mem- 
ber; and does every limb manifest 
health as well as life? In short, is 
our goodness merely the partial 
strictness of the Jew; or is it 
that true “ wisdom from above ? 
which not only is “first pure,” but 
is then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy 5” 5. P. 
ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I suspect, Mr. Editor, that we mo- 
dern Christians are exceedingly de- 
fective in respect to the scale of our 
bounty to the poor. Christianity is 
not more distinguished by the subli- 
mity of its faith, and b y the doctrines 
of grace which it establishes, than by 
the largeness of the liberality whi ch 
it ine ulentes. Even Judaism was re- 
markable in this particular, Many 
of its institutions were formed for the 
direct purpose of sparing the lower 
orders, The Sabbath, for example, 
was intended to be a barrier against 
oppression. Although the accustom- 
ed support of the labourer was af- 
forded to him on the seventh day, 
the master was required to let him 
intermit his work; and thus a seventh 
part of the toil, which the superior 
would otherwise have exacted, was 
mercifully spared. The Sabbatical 
year, as well as the year of Jubilee, 
on which the debtors were released 
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from their debts, and the slaves 
also were emancipated, form another 
proof of the benevolence of that in- 

troductory dispensation. ‘The pro- 
hibition of usury was a further evi- 
dence to the same point. How nu- 
merous also are the positive precepts 
of the Old Testament on this subject; 
and what immense importance 1s 
ascribed to the performance of them! 

« Break off thy sins by righteous- 

ness, and thine iniquities by shew Ing 
mercy to the poer. Vhis passage 
™my)p lies that the exercise of bounty 
was considered to be a chict charac- 
teristic of the converted man. “ He 
hath dispersed abroad; he hath given 
to the poor 5 his righteousness re- 
maineth for ever.’ dow singularly 

strong also is this expression! « Hs 
righteousness remaineth for ever.” It 
evidently denotes, that bounty to the 
poor was deemed, generally speaking, 

a test of true righteousness. Again ; 

the want of this virtue Is se verely re 

buked by the Prophets, and is repre- 
sented as a chief evidence of the 
prevailing hypocrisy of the Lord’s 
pe ‘culiar people. ‘They were reli- 
gious in their way 3 they were scru- 
pulous on various points ; they were 
suficiently grave and serious ; they 
fre< juented the Synagogue ; they ob- 
served the appointed fasts ; “but, is 
it such a fast,” exclaimethe Prophet, 
in the name of the Lord, “ as L have 
chosen? Is it to deal out thy bread 
to the hungry, and let the oppressed 
vo tree? Be hold, ye smite with the 
fist of wickedune ‘ss, and exact all your 
labours!’ ‘The love of man is ob- 
viously one leading part of trne reli- 
gion, in all ages; and how is this 
love to manifest itself, if not in mi- 
nistering to the wants of that large 
branch of our fellow- -creatures, who 
struggle with poverty, who pine in 
sickness, and are bowed down with 
infirmity ? When our Lord ¢ appear- 
ed, he fonnd little true faith in the 
earth, and he also found little cha- 
rity among some of the Pharisees: 
indeed, there was an_ ostentatious 
display of it, 
the pretence than of the reality; for 
they devoured widows’ houses, ‘while 
they made a shew of giving alins to 
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but there was more of 








(Tre, 
the people. Our Lord exhibited in 
his own lite the most perfect pattern 
of philanthropy,and he also delivered 
many striking exhortations to deeds 
of beneficence and mercy. ‘Give 
to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee tury 
notthou away.” «When thou makest 
a fe ast, call ‘together the poor, the 
maimed, and the blind.” “ Give and 
lend, hoping for nothing again,’ 

os Blessed are the me reiful, Sie they 
shall obtain mercy.” When_an ap- 
parently correct and amiable young 
man canre to him, and said, “ Lord, 
what lack | yet?” his answer was, 
«“ One thing thou lackest: go, sell 
all that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven; and come and follow me— 
for” he knew that “he had great 
possessions.” Expositors have been 
careful to shew that this command 
to the young man ought not to be 
drawn into a pre ‘cedent, it having 
been a test of his obedince, required 
on account of his peculiar Covetous- 
ness. I] do not dispute the fairness 
of this Interpretation. I would, how- 
ever, remark, that the covetousness ot 
the young man is here imphed ra- 
ther than attir med, and is implied 
from the circumstance of the mere 
magnitude-of his possessions. Oueit 
not, therefore, all persons, W ho have 
similar abundance, to suspect them- 
selves of having a share of the same 
covetousness? } doubt not that this 
pleasing youth would w illingly have 
elven, out of his ample fortune, out 
of his two thousand, or three thou- 
sand, or five thousand pounds a-year, 
his annual fifty, or a hundred, or two 
hundred pounds, which, perhaps, }s 

as much as is deemed necessary by 
modern Christians; or that he w ‘oui 
have doubled that sum, at Christs 
command, or even trebled it. The 
scale of charity to which his heart ti: 
clined was, nevertheless, far too low: 
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it was unworthy ot a true disciple; 


and our Saviour, who knew the heats 
made, therefore, a peremptory && 
mand ot the whole of his substane: 
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and thus rebuked the narrowness“ F 


soul which he perce ived in this seek’ 


ing follower of the Gospel. A Jessi F 
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ef liberality, as well as of fidelity to 
Christ, is therefore conveyed by this 
history. “ How hardly, it is added, 
«shall they that are rich enter into 
the kingdom of heaven! Sut the 
strongest proof of the inportance of 
the duty of which [ am treating, is 
that remarkable description given 
by Christ of the jadgment-day,. in 
which, to have given or not given 
to the poor, to have visited or not 
yisited the sick, have clothed or 
not clothed the naked, 1s represented 
as indicative of the everlasting doom 
of all those who shall stand before 
him. Blessed Saviour! and is this 
the rule by which we shall be judg- 
ed? Are these the works which 
thou wilt on that day call to remem- 
brance, and exhibit before the as- 
sembled world? And how few of 
these do we perform! low com- 
modious do we make our houses; 
how expensive is our furniture 5 
how creditable our equipages ; how 
luxurious our tables ; how supertlu- 
ous many of the soxventn who sur- 
round us! And when we have cor- 
rupted ourselves, by thus turning to 
the purposes of our own vanity, ‘aad 
sloth, aud mdulgence, the we ealth en- 
trusted to us for the ease ot others, 
we calmly die, accounting it to be 
one of the greatest duties of life to 
leave to our children a sum which 
probably will prove sufficient to per- 
petnate the same cor ruption. 

When our Saviour had ascended 
mto heaven, the spirit of the Gospel 
was strikingly displayed umong the 

vellevers ; and so unbou nded. was 
the nO the disposition to liberali tv, 
that all things were in cominon. 
Wien this practice subsided, a col- 
lection was made am ong the saints 
on every Sabbath-day, according as 
the Lord had prospered them ; ‘aad 
the business of the ministrations was 
committe ‘d to persons whom it w as 
found necessary to appoint for this 

nportant pur pose. ‘Lhe apostles 
7 en intimate, in their Epistles, how 
“ighiy they estimated acts of bene- 
hicence In their follow ers. They 
urged them to see ta it that this 
fruit should abound among them ; 
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and they were anxious on the sub- 
ject for the sake as much of the 


giver as of the receiver, for it was 
accounted a chief test of a state of 
grace. Love, shewing itself in acts 
of clrarity ¢o the saints, was especiall 
insisted on. Doubts and dilliculties 
occurred on some other points ; but 
on this a Paul and Barnabas, a 
James, a Cephas, and a John, were 
all agreed: “ only they would,” 
says Paul, “that they should re- 
member the poor, the same which [ 
aiso was forward to do.” The a- 
postles also carefully distinguished 
between mere expressions of good 
will and substantial acts of benefi- 
cence. “ For if ye say, be ye warmed 
and filled, and nevertheless ye give 
them not th ose things which are need- 
ful to the body, w hat doth it profit?” ¢ 
In ev ery respect, indeed. Christian 
faith is represented by chem as a 
practical principle; ana that per- 
son is declared to be a stranger to 
the love of God. in whose breasc¢ the 
love of man is net impiar ted: for 
man, with all his sorrows and intir- 
nities, 1s visible te us every day— 
the poor we have always with us 3 
and if we have nolove even for ‘ion. 
whom we have seen, how can we 
presume to think that we perform 
- harder task of loving God whom 

e have notseen? Vain, theretore, 
18 every pretension to piety to God, 
if we are wanting in beneticence to 
those arowmdl us. 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, to con- 
clude by applying these general ob- 
servations to present tunes and cir- 
cumstances. ‘The distresses of our 
country are now great and increas- 
wis. Numberless are the persons 
thrown out of bread; and not a few 
are they by whont the pressure of 
taxes, and of the high price of com- 
modities, 1s severely felt. We have, 
however, many © pulent persons a- 
mong us; some opulent professors of 
a very strict, orthodox, and evan- 
gelical Christianity. This, there- 
tore, is the time for the peculiar ex- 
ercise of their liberality. Let them 
emulate the character of those 
whose faith they profess to follow 
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I would particularly urge the reduc- 
tion of superfluous establishments. 
Let us not remain the slaves to for- 
mer habits. Perhaps more than 
half our expenditure is devoted to 
the purpose of making a creditable 
appcarance ° 
economy is much more creditable at 
the present pe riod. Let us not, how- 
ever, by means of this economy, in- 
du lee Our covetouspess. Having 
taxed our pride and our luxury, let 
us not forget to do good and to com- 
municate, “for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased.” S. P. 


| cere — 
To the Editor of the Christiaw Observer. 


If you think the enclosed worthy 
of a place in your publication, it is 
at your service. 


Your Constant READER. 


Easter was termed by the ancient 
fathers the quecn of feasts, in that 
it commemorates the glorious resur- 
rection of Christ, who on this day 


ope ‘ned to us the doors of everlasting 


life, triumphed over death and the 
powers of hell, and became the first- 
fruits of them that slept. Accord- 
ng lg the testimony ot St. Ambrose, 
s well as that of Eusebius, it was so 
eats esteemed as to be solemnized 
for the space of fifty days together, 
up to Whitsuntide. But as devotion 
abated,this term was much shortened. 
The reason alleged for so long and 
great festivity at this time was, pro- 
bably, on account of the feast being 
wistituted to remind us of our Lord’s 


resurrection,—an essential article of 


our faith ; because, as St. Paul says, 
«If Christ be not raised, we are yet 
in our sins; and are of all men the 
most miserable.” But the circum- 
stauce not admitting of any doubt, 
no wonder that the early Christians 
thus expressed their joy; nor need 
we be-surprised at the length of time 
devoted to the celebration thereof, 

which was generally employed in 
the daily public exercise of acts of 


devotion, and in the participation of 


the holy communion. 
Of the antiquity of this festival, 


On the Festival of Easter. 


but the appearance of 


{ Fes. 


Eusebius, in his Life of Constantine, 
explicitly observes, “‘ The feast of 
Easter we have kept trom the first 
day of the passion till now.” ‘To 
this purpose also are the words of 
Augustine: “Those things which 
are pot written, but we keep by tra. 
dition, if they be observed all the 
world over, are to be understood to 
be commanded either by general 
councils (whose authority im_ the 
charches 1s most sate), or else by 
the apostles: for example, that of 
the passion of our Lord, his resur- 
rection and ascension into heaven, 
aud the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
should be observed by an anniversary 
solemnity.” 

Nor was the observance of this fes. 
tival confined to a few places only; 
for Lusebivs further states, that it 
obtained in all the churches ; though 
there was a contention in the pri- 
mitive times respecting the precise 
period of Easter—some following 
the time of the Jews, who celebrated 
iton the fourteenth day of their first 
month; but by far the greater 
number kept it on the first Sunday 
after the fourteenth, which was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the Council 
of Nice. The motives, however, 
which led to the observance of this 
feast by Jews and Christians, diiter 
very widely: the former keep it as 
typical of Messiah to come: while 
the latter hail it as the period of 
Christ’s glorious resurrection, after 
bemg crucified while manifest in the 
flesh, and their consequent emanci- 
pation from the shackles of the 
prince ofdarkness ; having the fullest 
assuranee that “ God was in Christ 
reconciling the world,” and that 
they, “ having the spirit of faith,” 
« should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him which died 
for them, AND Ross aGatn!” 2 Cory. 

Bishop Sparrow, in his Rationale 
on the Common Prayer, relates a 
custom that prevailed in the primi 
tive times on this day—that tlie 
Christians of all denominations used 
to greet each other with this mort 
ing salutation, as expressive e of thei 
joy; © Christ is risen!” to which 
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the answer im some parts was, 
« Christ is risen indeed!” in others, 
« And hath appeared to Simon! 

(Luke xxiv. 31) 5 w hich custom 1s re 

thi in the Greek church to the 
The compilers of our 


present day. 
Liturgy, naturally con- 


exce ‘ilent 


Ouranius, or the faithful Pasior. 89 


cluding that the same exuitation at 
this joyful circumstance must take 
oe of every Christian breast, 

ery properly introduce the same 
words—* Christ is risen.” &c.—im- 
mediately after the confession in the 
service for the day. V.G, 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
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+ during e the last century. 


otherwise see it. 
ape up by it to fulfil weed high 


All who are concerned for the 
interests of true religion, must deep- 
ly lament the dznconsistency of the 
fives of many of its public teachers. 
The following character was drawn 
© by a man of singular piety (a cler- 
> gyman of the church of England) 
It cannot 
~ betoowidely circulated, and, through 
Phe medium of your miscellany, it 
may reach persons who would not 
Should any be 


~ wee. 
ae S 







lary manner, it will be an qeown 
ecompense to the transcriber. 


CHARACTER OF OURANIUS. 
Wenantws is a holy priest, full of the 
: ae of the Gospel, watching, la- 
“Pouring, and praying for a poor 
ie village. Every soul in it 
dear to hj im, and he loves them 
Bilas he loves himself; because he 
q prays for them ail as often as he 
Preys tor himself. If his whole life 
one Contimued exercise of great 
@eal and labour, hardly ever satis- 
Med with any degree of care and 
a atchiulness, it is because he has 
arned the great value of souls, by 
™® often appearing : before God as an 
Miercessor for them. He never 
unks he can love or do enough for 
ts ilock, because he never consi- 
rs them j in any other view than as 
many personas who, by receiving 
e gifts and graces of God, are to 
come his hope, his joy, ‘and his 
Bown of rejoicing. He goes about 





his parish, and visits every body in 
it; but visits in the same spirit of 
piety that he preaches to then: he 
visits them to encourage their vir- 
tues, to assist them with his advice 
and counsel, to discover their man- 
ner of lite, and to know the state of 
their souls, that he may intercede 
with God for them according to their 
particular necessities, 

When Ouranius first entered into 
holy orders, he had a haughtiness in 
his temper, a great contempt and 
disregard for all foolish and unrea- 
sonable people ; but he has prayed 
away this spirit, and has now the 
greatest tenderness for the most ob- 
stinate sinners; because he is al- 
ways hoping that God will sooner 
or later hear those prayers which 
he makes for their repentance. The 
rudeness, ill-nature, or perverse be- 
haviour of any of his flock, used at 
first to betray him into impatience ; 
but it now raises no other passion in 
him than a desire of being upon his 
knees in prayer to God ‘for them. 
Thus have his prayers for others 
altered and amended the state of his 
own heart. It would strangely de- 
light you to see with what spirit he 
converses, with what tenderness he 
reproves, with what affection he ex- 
horts, and with what vigour he 
preaches; and it is all owing to this, 
because he reproves, extrorts, and 
preaches to those for whom he first 
prays to God. ‘This devotion softens 
his heart, enlightens his mind, 
sweetens his tetnper, and makes 
every thing that comes from him 
instructive, “atniable, and attectin.:. 
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90 Ouranius, or the. 
his first coming to his little 
village, it was as disagreeble to him 
us a prison, and every day seemed 
too tedious to be endured in so re- 
tired a place. He thought bis pa- 
trish was too full of mean and poor 
people, who were none of them tit 
for the conversation of a gentleman. 
This put him upon a close applica- 
tion to his studies. He kept much 
at home, notes upon Homer 
and Plauins, and sometimes thought 
2t hard to be called to pray by any 
poor bi dy when he was just in the 
midst of Hiomer’s battles. 
"Phis was hits polite, or L may 
gay, poor, ignorant turn of imind, 
before devotion had got the govern- 
ment of his heart. But now his 
days are so far from. being te- 
dious, or his parish teo great a re- 
tirement, that wants 
¢ime to do that 
which his soul 


wrote 


one of 
rather 


he only more 
of good 
thirsts after. The 
heb we of his tittle parish is becoine 
matter of great comfort to him, be- 
enuse he ; that God has placed 
him and his ilock there, to make tf 
their wav to heaven. He can now 
not only co: cladly 
attend and wait : 
kind of ye ople. Hie 1s 
watching over the weak 
Auinbius 
jenorant people, wherever he can 


variety 


hope: 


iverse with, but 
i can 
upon, the poorest 
] >. 
now daily 
oe a . 
and TamYin 5 
¢ hii: Se} f ia pel YeTse, fTuce, 


fromm «e- 
centle- 


jind them; and js so far 
siring to be considered as a 
nan, 
the servant of ai! 


that he desires to ne used as 
1a the spirit 
of his Lerd and Master, girds him- 
soli, and is clad to kneel down and 
wash any of their feet. He now 
thinks the poorest creature in his 
parish good enough, and 
enouch, to aeserve the lhumblest 
he kindest triendsaips, 


. r } 
s Abia, 


ereat 


atiendances, t 
the ten: 


lerest l 
a : ’ i 
Siew them. i 


e is so far from 
wantmeg agreeable company,that he 
thinks there is no better conversu- 
tion in the world than talking to 
poor and mean fleople about the 
kingdom of heaven. <All these no- 
ble thoughts and divine sentiments 
are the cfects of his vreat devotion : 
he presenes every one so oiten be- 


Faithful Pastor. | Fe, 


fore God in his prayers, that he 
never thinks he can esteem, reve. 
rence, or serve those enough, for 
whom he implores so many mercies 
from God. 

Ouranius is mightily affected with 
this passage of: Holy Scripture ; 
« The effectual fervent prayer of 4 
richteous man availeth much.” This 
makes him practise all the arts of 
holy living, and aspire after every 
instance of piety and righteousness, 
that his prayers for his flock may 
have their full force, and avail much 
with God. For slit reason he his 
sold asmall estate which he had, and 
has erected a charitable retirement 
for ancient poor people to live in 
prayer and piety ; that his prayers, 
being assisted by such good works, 
mav “pierce the clouds, and bring 
down blessings upen those souls 
committed to his care. QOuraninus 
reads how God himself said unto 
Abimelech concerning Abraham, 
“He is a prophet; he shall pray 
for thee, and thou shalt live;” and 
again, how he said of Job, “ And 
my servant Job shall pray for you; 
for him IJ will ace ept.” From these 
passages Ouranius justly concludes, 
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that the prayers of men eminent for | 


holiness of life have an extraorti: 
nary power with God ; 


rayers, as would not be gr anted to 
men of less piety and perfection 
This makes Ouranius exceedingly 
studious of Christian perfectior, 
searching after every 


eae 


that he | 
grants to other people such pardons ? 
reliets, and blessings, through ther 





grace and & 


holy temper, purifying his heart allf 


mianner of ways, 
error and defect in his life, 


fearful of ever] 
lest if 


prayers for his flock should be les 


availing with God through his op 
This makep = 


defects in holiness. 
him careful of every temper of his 
heart; give alms ‘of all 
hath; watch, and fast, and mortil\| 
and live according to the stricte® 
rules of temperance, meekness, “ 
huimilitv : that he may be in Sl 
degree like an Abraham or 2 J 


i his parish, and make such oui 


for them as God will hear and ex¢*’ 
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These are the happy effects, which 
. devout intercession hath produced 
in the life of Ouranius. 
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> the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As many of your readers may not 
have read the works of the piousand 
learned Joseph Bingham, Il have 
copied the following remarks on 
an interesting subject, froin his “ An- 
tiquities of the Christian Church,” 
hook i. ch. 1., and shall be glad to 
see them inserted in your valuable 
publication. lain, &c. 


J.P. EL 


Paw 


ie eae” en 


Tur early Christians were great 
enemies to all party-names and hu- 
ian appellations. 

It is very observable, that in all 
ie names they chose there was still 
goie peculiar relation to Christ and 
> God, from whom they would be 

‘named, and not from any mortal 
~ man, how great and eminent soever. 
» Party-names and huinan appellations 
~ they ever professed to abhor. We 
> take not our denomination from men, 
says Chrysostom ; we have no lead- 
ers, as the followers of Marcion, or 
*Manicheus, or Arius. No, says 
* Epiphanius, the church was never 
‘called so much as by the nae of 
any Apostle: we have never heard 
ot Petrians, or Paulians, or Bartho- 

Siomeans, or ‘Thaddeans; but only 

Sof Christians, from Christ. I ho- 
nour Peter, says Gregory Nazianzen, 
but Tam not called a Petrian; I ho- 
hour Paul, but I am not called a 
4 Paulian : [cannot bear to be named 
. rom any man, who am the creature 
Sot God. They observe, that this 
vas only the property of sects and 
@Peresies, to take party-names, and 
WEenominate themselves from their 
caders, The great and venerable 
ame of Christians was neglected by 
nese, whilst they profanely divided 
hemselves into haman appellations ; 
5 Gregory Nyssen and Nazianzen 
complain, Thus Basilobserves, how 
: Le Marcionites and Valentinians re- 
a cled the name of Christians, to be 
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called after the names of Marcion 
and Valentinus, their leaders. Op- 
tatus and Si. Austin bring the same 
charge against the Donatisis. Epi- 
phanius observes the same of the 
Audians, Colluthians, and Arians. 

But the church of Christ stiil kept 
to the name of Christian. This was 
the name they gloried in, as most 
expressive of their unity and rela- 
tion to Christ. Eusebius records a 
memorable story, out of the Epistle 
of the Churches of Lyons and Vicnne 
in France, concerning one Sanctus, a 
deacon of the church cf Vienne, 
who suilered in the persecution un- 
der Antonine; that being put to the 
rack, and examined by the magis~ 
trates concerning his name, his 
country, his tity, his quality, and 
whether he were bond or tree, his 
answer to all their questions was, 
“Tam a Christian:” this, he said, 
was to him both name, and city, and 
kindred, and every thing: ner could 
the heathens, with all their skill, 
extort any other answer from him. 
St. Chrysostom gives the hke ac- 
count of the behaviour of Lucian the 
martyr, before his persecutors; and 
there are many other instances of 
the same nature; by which we may 
judge how great a veneration they 
had tor the name Christian. 


Ae 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As the divine spirit of Christianity 
deems no object, however unworthy 
or insignificant, beneath her notice, 
I venture to apply to you in behalf 
of a race, the outcasts of society, of 
whose pitiable condition, among the 
many forms of human misery which 
have engaged your celiorts, | do net 
recollect to have seen any notice in 
the pages of your excelient miscel- 
lany. I allude to the deplorable 
state of the gypsies, in whose behalf 
I beg leave to solicit your good of- 
fices with the public. Lying at our 
very doors, they scem to have a pe- 
culiar claim on our compassion. In 
the midst of a highly refined state of 
society, they are but little removed 



























































92 Anecdote of Bishop Bull.—On 


from savage life. In this happy 
country, whe we the light of Chris- 
tianity shines with its purest lusire, 
they are still strangers to its cheer- 
ing influence. I have not heard 
even of any efforts which have been 
made, either by individuals or so- 
cieties, for their improvement; and 
so thorough!y do they appear to de- 
apise the ady antages of civilized life, 
that pe rhaps nothin: r Jess than that 
change of heart, w hich i is the efiect 
of ion blessing of God on the means 
employed for their conversion, would 
prevent their continuing to be the 
pest of society. The oreat Shep- 
berd of Israel despises nat these un- 
happy wanderers from his fold; and 
I am persuaded that neither you 4 nor 
those who read and prize your work, 
will be insensible to the force of bis 
benign example. May the Divine 
Spirit suggest means by which this 
wretched race may be reclaimed 
from their vagrancy, and be made 
acquainted with that Saviour, whom 
to know is life eternal ! 
Yours, &e. 
Nit. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


If the following anecdote will suit 
the Christian Observer, you wil 
please to insert it. mm. #. 


Wuen bishop Bull was minister of 
St. George’s, near Bristol, he was 
sent for to baptise the child of a dis- 
senter. The vood bishop repeated 
from memory the service appointed 
for the baptism of chi \dren, and ad- 

ministered the sign of the cross. 
When he had finished the ceigmony, 
the man thanked him, and_ said, 
“ How much better they pray and 
perform divine service, who do not 
tre themselves down to forms, but 
who depend on the he!p of the Holy 

Spirit; and that if he had not made 
the sign of the cross, nobody could 
have objected to his excellent 
prayers!” Dr. Buil then told nim, 
that he had used the service in the 
lnturgy ; which circumstance, with 
the arguments he adduced to remove 


the Hebrew Points.— Poetry.  [1'rn, 


his prejudices, influenced him eye; 
alter to attend the church. 


Vide Nelson’s Life of Bp. Buil, 
EE 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I suai be much obliged if any of 
your learned correspondents, who 
occasionally offer criticisms in the 
Christian Observer on the Hebrew 
lauguage, will favour your readers 
with their thoughts on the “ origin 
and authenticity of the Hebrey 
points;” and state whether or no} 
it is the general opinion of learned 
protestants, that the points are of dj. 
vine authority, and equally ancient 
with the Hebrew letters; if not, 
when, by whem, and for what pw. 
pose, they were introduced : and whe. 
ther the points essentially alter the 
sense of the Scripture, or what in. 
fluence they have on the Hebrew 
characters. 

Any useful information on. this 
subject will be very acceptable tw 
those who are ignorant of its true 
statement, and of the opinion ge. 
nerally received among the learned 
respecting it. G, B. 


G. B. will esteem it a favour, if | 


any correspondent of the Christian 


Observer will inform him of the ori- | 
gin and import of the words “ ashes | 
used in the burjal service. 


to ashes” 
—— 
For the Christian Observ 


INSCRIPTION 


IN A GROTTO CON TFAINING THE BUSTS OF 
i] LUSTRLIOUS HEROES. 


Crown’p with immortal wreaths of well 
earn’d fame, 
In native splendor Albion’s heroes shme} 
A thankful nation hails their boasted nameé, 
And twining laurels deck their 
shrine, 


britlia * 


But say, cherubic train! whose flame 
wing’d quire 
Fill with eestatic lays the vocal sky, 
Are these the race whom heaven’s Almig'f 
Sire 
Views with peculiar smile and fav’ 
LYE pee 
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Uo: to yon moss-clad roof direct thy 
fecti--- 
There shall thine eyes a mobler hero 
view 5--- 
See suppliant Faith infernal pow’'rs defeat, 
And heawnly Grace Corruption’s might 
subdue: 













This lowly Conqueror of Himself survey, 

* Andah! how mean is Grandeur’s dazzling 
ory t 

~—" J.D. W. 
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WRITTEN IN A BOWER DEDICATED TO 
“ PEACE,” 


Tee spreading beech and fragrant ivy twine, 
And op’ning roses deck the friendly 
bow’r 5 
Yet ah! though Nature’s brightest charms 
combine, 
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Not kere will Peace extend her soothing 
pow’r. 
Nor can ambition’s bait, nor splendor’s 
show, 
Allure the placid virgin’s ling’ring feet ; 
But the blest heart, where heav’nly passions 
glow, 
She calls her joyful dome, her hallow’d 
seat. 
If humble faith inspire the longing breast, 
If conscious guilt excite the sorrowing 
pray’r, 
Though poor, illitrate, destitute, opprest, 
The cherub rears her holy temple élere ; 


And, when fell Time the blooming bow’r 


destroys, 
Will fill the grateful heart with ceaseless 
joys. 
Jj. D.W. 
=v es 
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& ixcram on the increase of Methodism, 
| and on Evangelical Preaching, §c. 


{Continued from p. 45.) 


— ) Mr. Ingram, in his appendix No. 2, 
> treats of the causes of the popularity 
» © of evangelical preaching; and he 
names, first, the Calvinistic doctrines 
» which are taught by evangelical 
~ divines; secondly, their too literal 
) use of the figurative expressions of 
the Scripture; thirdly, the habit of 
extemporizing, and of expounding ; 
) fourthly, their frequent use of ex- 
_ 4 tempore prayer; fifthly, their more 
P. 4 funiliar intercourse with the people ; 
/S} ext, their desire of popularity ; 
sand lastly, their habit of giving 
} alarming descriptions of future pu- 
~}hishment.— These are said to be 
some of the “ positive ” causes of the 
Success of evangelical preaching. 


o We are not, however, (he adds) to be in- 
casible of the negative ones ; some of which 
‘ave been transiently noticed already ; such 
as the apathy and supineness of too many of 
lie clergy > 2 mode of life not altogether 
-ontormable to the clerical character ; too 
reat and forbidding a distance with regard 
v the generality of their parishioners ; dis. 
Crrist, Ogseayv, No, 74, 
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courses not sufficiently interesting, or in- 
telligible, to the imass of their congrega- 
tions; a want of union and co-operation ; 
as well as other circumstances, that will be 
hereafter noticed, as tending to diminish 
the influence and utility of the clergy; to 
which we must subjoin non-residence, 
wherever it occurs. In short, though the 
clergy, for the most part, are highly re- 
spectable as nen, with regard to their ge- 
neral character and conduct; yet there 
does not always appear a sufficient share 
of anxious endeavour to accommodate 
either their instructions, or their manners, 
to the greater part of their parishioners in 
such a way, as to contribute most effica- 
cicusly to their improvement. For the 
most part, indeed, their discourses are 
more calculated to confirm those who are 
already well disposed, and tolerably well 
informed, than to awaken the thoughtless, 
to arouse the languid, to conciliate the re- 
probate, and to infuse the milk of instruc- 
tion into the minds of those who are yet 
babes in religious knowledge, ‘The clergy 
are also charged with a degree of inconsis~ 
tence in their manners and deportinent, 
Many respectable clergymen, who are not 
deficient in a certain kind of pastoral in- 
tercourse with their parishioners, cr averse 
from conversing with them on their spiritual 
concerns; yet, in the company of their 
neighbours and acquaintance of the same 
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rank or even profession with themselves, 
appear to lay aside their sacred character ; 
religious subjects are seldom or never in- 
troduced into conversation, and in lieu of 
provoking one another to good works, and 
planning schemes of beneficence, the only 
object of their social meetings is, appa- 
rently, to enjoy the pleasures of a convi- 
vial table, to entertain one another with 
ordinary topics of conversation, or to par- 
take of some fashionable amusement. The 
former character, of course, is regarded as 
an assumed one, and a preference is given 
to those clerical persons, whose whole 
conduct is uniformly serious and _ yreli- 
gious.”? pp. 37, 38. 


The candour of this writer is very 
conspicuous in’ the immediately sue- 
ceeding passage, which is as: >follows : 


** T shall not attempt to draw a compa- 

rison between the pernicious effects of an 
injudicions zeal on one side, and of the de- 
fect of zeal on the other. I cannot, 
ever, in justice, but subjoin, that whatever 
evils the evangelical clergy of the esta- 
b).shed church are productive of, in un 
setthig the minds of the people, and 
seducing individuals from their parish 
churches ; under the present circumstances 
of society, we are indebted to them, for 
preventing a much more general defection 
from the national church. Were it not 
fur their exertions, it is hkely, the number 
of those would be much greater who would 
neglect alinost every act of devotion, or 
would resort to some dissenting congrega- 
tion. And it would better become us to 
endeavour to counteract the prejudicial 
consequences of an ill-judged zeal by more 
zealous exertions on our parts; than when 
their diligence is undeniable, to pursue 
them with a greater degree of acrimony 
and invective than we do the frivolity and 
worldly characters of too many of the 
clergy. Nor ought we to be insensible of 
the multitudes that have been reclaimed 
froin the most abandoned profligacy to a 
state of religious recollection by the very 
Tuudabie exertions of the evangelical clergy, 
and the dissenting methodists, that, but fer 
their dubour of love, might have continued 
in a state of sin and mapenmonty to the 
g'ose of their mortal existence.” p. 39. 


how- 


There is much truth in the obser- 
vation, that idle curiosity, a desire 
6? novelty, a disposition to admire 

any thins singular and extravagant, 
Venement gesticulations, of a rant- 


(Fev, 
ing mode of delivery, as well as 
mere caprice, have their share jj 
producing popularity ; and that the 
bad construction of our churches 
has sent many persons to the meet. 
ing-house, or to those new-built 
chapels of which many are in the 
hands of the evangelical clergy 

An extremely just remark is ri 
on the etiect of the too great coup. 
tenance which is given, by those 
who are not of the ev angelical body, 

to persons who are contormed to the 
customs and manners of the world 
“All this adds” (he says) “to the 
uMluence and saccess of the more. 
austere sects.” 

To obviate these causes of the 
popularity of evangelical preaching, 
he recommends endeavours to en- 
lighten the minds of the lower 
orders, a better adaptation of the 
education of the clergy to their in- 


tended profession, a ‘Subject after. | 


wards separately considered ; 2 new 
translation of the Scripture, ‘and the 
separate publication of certain s9- 
lected paris, points on which we by 
no means agree with him; and a 
new degree of discretion to be al- 
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forded to the clergy, as to the selec. 


tion of the prayers to be wsed 1g 
public worship. 


Mr. Ingram concludes this impor: 


tant discussion, by declaring it to be 
his opinion, that a principal reason 
of the disapprobation which the 
evangelical clergy, or at least the 
more respectable part of them, ex- 
perience from persons of a higher 
class, ‘* is not their Caloinistic pri 
ciples "—< It is,” he says, “ a defi- 
ciency in that quarter of pete the 
inethodists not improperly teri Vi: 
tal religion.” — lle observes, that 
too mach abstraction from th’ 
world and non-conformity to its 
customs, foo large a share also ©! 
devotional Bistar, are enforced by 
evangelical preachers, for the ap: 
probation of those who wish to © 
lour over a strong attachment to the 
pleasures, the interests, aud the occ 
pations of this life, with an exter” 
decency of religious deporunen 


Das foi 10° Wing r case he represems . 
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i803.) Review of Ingram on 
not unfrequently occurring: A cler- 
gyman who is zealous, but no me- 
iodist, is succeeded by a lukewarm 
minister, or by one whose instruc- 
tions are not equally intelligible: 
he parishioners are dissatished, and 
go in quest of better instruction : 
perhaps they repaw to an evange- 
lical clergyman, perhaps to a dis- 
senting minister: “ and it may be, 
at length their political principles 
wre tainted.” He defends Sunday 
schools from the objection of train- 
wig up children to be methodists or 
dissenters; and recommends, that, 
‘n lieu of any ill-timed or misplaced 
invective, the appropriate means 
only should be used of correcting 
every evil. 

In thus presenting an epitome of 
Mr. Ingram’s observations on this 
important topic, we have noticed 
very slightly what he considers to 
be the leading or “ positive” causes 
-of the popularity of evangelical 
: preaching. ‘To these, therefore, we 
now revert. And here, first, we 
Phave our attention once more called 
to the subject of modern Calvinism, 
‘alvinism, that same Calvinism (the 
Sdifference at least is very small) 
which characterized a great number 
sot our first reformers, and still lives 
“an many of their works; which has 
Bnfused its spirit into the CUontessious 
wf Faith on the continent, and which 
lay be honestly discerned in the Ar- 
icles of the English church * 5 again 
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» * That the Articles of our church admit 
@fa Calvinistic sense, is a point which 
# is surprizing that any person should be 
Poundte deay, The ministers of the pre- 

ut charch having most of them gone over 

the Ampinian side, they are under an 
@idently strong temptation to interpret 
ae articles, whieh they have subscribed, 


AS 


8 conturmable to their own religious sen- 
Mments. Under these circumstances, the 
™*t fair evidences on this subject are, 
M@ther those modern writers who are not of 
ee Clerical order, and have no bias towards 
BM Calvinists ; or those authors who, though 
—erciinen, and of the Arminian class, 
| #F delivered their sentiments at a pe- 
( when the Arminians were fewer, and 
> ~ "eral prejudice in favour of an Ar- 
an construction was therefore less. 
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and again appears to be one chief ob- 
ject of apprehension to Mr. Ingram. 


Mr. Rapin, himself a declared enemy te 
Calvinism, may be quoted as an uuexcep- 
tionable witness. ‘“* Sueb,” says he (speak- 
ing of the Sublapsarian but clearly Calvi- 
nistic tenets), ‘‘ were the dectrines that 
at first more generally prevailed among the 
reformers. Inthe progress of the reforma- 
tion, some of them began to be softened ” 
---“ In England a middle course was 
steered.” But what was this middle 
course? * Though,” sayshe, ‘* the Englisk 
articles of religion are a plain transcript of 
St. Austin’s doctrine en the controverted 
points of original sin, predestination, justi- 
fication by faith alone, efficacy of grace, 
and good works; yet are they composed 
with such a latitude, and sech additional 
cautions, as that they may Le taken in the 
Arminian as well as Calvinistic sense,” 
Aud again he observes, ‘‘ Por although the 
doctrine of the chureh of England, as it 
stands in the Artieles and Homilies, cgrees 
with that of the Culvinists, yet the discipline 
is extremely different.” Dr. Price, in 
treating of this subject, after a vehement 
declamation against Calvinistic as well as 
Trinitarian doctrines, exclaims, “ And yet, 
O miserable imperfection of human reason ! 
it is the system of Christian divinity whieb 
has been for many ages generally received 
in the Christian church.” Mr. Gibbon, in 
touching briefly on the Reformation, re- 
marks, that ** these subtile questions” (of 
‘< original sin, redemption, faith, grace, 
and predestination”), ‘* which have been 
strained from the Epistles of $t. Paul, had 
most assurediy been prepared by the fa- 
thers and schoolmen, but the finaj improve- 
meiut and popular use may be attributed 
to the first reformers, who enforced them 
as the absolute and essential terms of sai- 
vation.” 

The erly author besides these, to wham we 
shall here refer, is Dr. Burnet, In speaking 
of the 17th Article: ‘“ In England ” (says 
this Anti-calvinist) ‘* the first reformers 
were generally in the Sublapsarian hypo- 
thesis ’---** The remonstrants may subscribe 
this article ; on the cther hand, the Cal- 
Vinists have less reason for scruple, since 
the article does seem more plainly to fa- 
vour them,’’---‘* And yet, O miserable im- 
perfection of human reason!” (may we not 
here exclaim with Dr. Price ?) some minis- 
ters of the Gospel now reason themselves 
into the opinion that it is the Calvinist 
alone who cannot subscribe to the Articies 
of the English church, 
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The grim spectre meets him at every 


turn Mamberless jndeed are the 
persons who participate in these 
tears. Calvinism is dreaded by a 


creat part of his contemporaries, 
more even than by him, Io their 
judgment it is itself a fiend, and it 
is leagued with other fiends. It is 
the grand foe to God and man; the 
Anti-christ of the present church. 

Under these circamstances, how- 

ever we may respect Mr. Ingrain tor 
some very ¢ ‘andid concessions on this 
subject ; however liti!e also we may 
belong to the party of Calvinists ; 
however ready we may be to break 
a lance with the more vehement and 
contentious part of them; we feel 
some ambition to be instrumental in 
laying this modern ghost. We shall 
therefore proceed to treat of the sub- 
ject in this place; and the particu- 
farity which we shall here observe, 
will render a slight reference to it, 
in the subsequent parts of this re- 
view, amply suflicient. Mr. Ingram, 
in his appendix No. 2, inquires whe- 
ther the evangelical creed is Calvin- 
istic. He there does us the honour 
to speak of our work, and he ex- 
presses a wish to know whether also 
our creed is Calvinistic or not. The 
remarks offered in this place will in 
part supply an answer to the ques- 
tion. 

We begin then by observing, that 
the general colour of the present 
evangelical world 7s, as we conceive, 
somewhat Calvinistie; but that, never- 
theless, numerous Anti-calvinists 
and not a tew Non-calvinists or neu- 
trals, may be found init; and, more- 
over, that many, who entertain Cal- 
vinistic sentiments, hold some of 
them in a loose, and others of them 
even in a sceptical imanner, propor- 
tioning the measure ef their belief, 
im the several Calvinistie points, to 
the respective degrees of general 
evidence and of scriptural clearness 
which they con: sile rasatlorded. Thus 
the character of the Calvinistie part 
of the evany ical world has a ng 
variety of shades, It is comme: aly ci 
vided by themselves into two patts ; : 
the highe rCalyinists, and the fower. 





[Fen. 
Ji may also be contemplated as con- 
sisting of those who have at once 
embraced Calvinism asa system, and 
those who have more gt radu: lly and 
reluctantly imbibed a certain degree 
of Calvinistic sentiment, at the sarn¢ 
tune when they have acquired a 
knowledge of evangelical truth. We 
are cited to think much more tr. 
vourably of the latter class of Cal. 
vinists. Let us describe this more 
favourable case. A man sets out in 
life, we will suppose (as hiow many 
do?) without much religious thought, 
He has been baptized; has been 
confirmed ; has attended church ; 
has occasionally, perhaps frequent- 
ly, received the sacrament; he pos. 
sesses a tolerably fair character with 
his neighbours; his morality, how- 
ever, hia not risen to the standard 
of the Gospel, and he has never me- 
ditated seriously on any one relt- 
gious truth. Reputation, rather than 
the fear of God, has been his motive 
of action. He believes, if belief it 
may be called, in consequence of his 
havi ing taken his religion upon trust. 
Let us next imagine this mani to re- 
ceive some very serious and new in- 


pressions re especting the character of 


God and the nature of the Gospel; 
and of course his conscience to be- 
come more tender, his life more 
strict, his society more select, fils 
judgment in religious things more 
exact, his taste more pious and de- 
vout. Having now begun to discern 
sin in many ‘things which he before 
deemed innocent, he no longer just ‘ 
fies his past lite. Hence he readily 
imbibes the grea scriptural and 
evangelical doctrine of bem 1g save . 
not by w ores, but by grace throug: 
faith; for this doc ‘rine is favour: able é 
to his own religious hope, a and is m- 
deed the only ground on which his 
mind can gain consolation and peace, 
He now also refers the religions im- 
pressions, which be has so hap ply 
experienced, to the secret and utter’ lV 
unmet rited influence of the Divine 
Spirit; for this is another very 2e 
tural effi ct of the piety and pr 
or humility of his heart. Hes . 
ie same time begins very serious 
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- believe in a divine providence ; 
and if there be any thing peculiar in 
she circumstances through which he 
has passed, he 1s perliaps too ready 
to prouounce them strange and mar- 
velious. Now this person, however 
his religious taste might be offended 
py aa exhibition of that systematic 
a..t unbending Calvinism 1n which 
orthodoxy is supposed by some of 
our higher Calvinists eminently to 
consist, is‘prepared for the reception 
of parts of the obnoxious system + 
for his iniacion into the doctrine of 
our bein. saved, not by works, but 
hrough faith; not by me- 
rit of aur own, but by an atonement 
provide jor ns 35 ImMdicates a state of 
mind favourable to the behet of any 
other doctrine which seems, in like 
manner, to degrade man, and to mag- 
nify rhe riches of the Divine mercy, 
‘The idea, therefore, that the Spirit 
6. God is imparted antecedently to 
anv human eticrt to obtain it, and is 
itself the origina! source of divine 
jiic within us, may be expected to 
tind a much more ready admittance 
into his mind than into that of a 
thoughtless and irreligious person ; 
and this sentiment in some degree 
prepares him for the further doctrine 
ofelection. That belief in providence, 
on which we have touched, disposes 
» him at the same time to the general 
: doctrine of predestination. We are 
' not allirming that the evangelical 
> doctrines necessarily lead to the Cal- 
Viistic; we are only observing that 
under certam circumstances they 
point that way. ‘ 
There is therefore a very natural 
account to be given of that tendency 
to predestinarian or Calvinistic te- 
nets, which Mr. Ingram, in several 
parts of his work, admits to exist 
/4nong many religious characters. 
® [tts certainly an important part 
Hof the duty of a minister of the Go- 
spel, to guide the person, whom we 
Phave just been describing, into a safe 
Mand Christian path; and he ought 
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| or tus purpose to be a scribe well 


ustructed in all the mysteries of the 
4 | Violent phi- 
Prvics against predestination, and 
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against all persons infected with it, 
and violent declamations in favour of 
it, are, as we conceive, almost equal- 
ly undesirable. Surely this is not 
the course which would have been 
taken by Him of whom it was said, 
that “ he would not break the bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoking flax.” 
The violent Anti-calyinists com- 
monly miss their aim. Many of 
thein, in their zeal to oppose Calvin- 
ism, trespass eyen on evangelical 
doctrines. Moreover, it is obsery- 
able, that whenever angry and open 
war is carried on against the Calvin- 
istic body,a great mass of heterodox, 
as well as of worldly and irreligious 
persons, to whom every idea of the 
Divine interference appears enthu- 
siastic, seldom fail to act as auxili- 
aries. "The Calvinists, in this case, 
too easily overlooking the pious part 
of their opponents, become confirm- 
eil in the whole of their own system. 
There is, in truth, a difficulty in 
knowing precisely where to stop, in 
the progress from evangelical to Cal- 
Vinistic sentiments. Perhaps the best 
and safest mode of proceeding is, 
frankly to acknowledge this diifi- 
culty; to abstain from speculation 
on the higher branches of the ques- 
tion; to adopt, with equal readiness 
and zeal, those seemingly Calvinistic 
and Anti-calvinistic sentiments which 
the Scriptures appear to sanction, 
and of which the good practical ten- 
dency is clear; and thus to follow, 
not so much the doctrine of any mo- 
derns, as that of Christ and his 
aposties, and not so much the doc- 
trines of the head, as the devout af- 
fections of the heart. A person 
taking this course will, as we con- 
ceive, find himself united in religious 
affection with many persons of each 
side of the controversy; and he wiil 
himself, on the one hand, be disposed 
to acknowledge, with the most un- 
measured humility, his obligations to 
the divine providence of God, as 
well as to his efficacious and pre- 
venting grace; and he will perceive, 


on the other, that the privileges of 


the Gospel are held forth in Serip- 
ture freely to all, amd that there can 
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de nothing equivocal, nothing delu- 
sive, nothing dubious, in the Divine 
etlers of mercy. 

‘T’bis 1s precisely that course which 
the Curistian Onserver has endea- 
yvoured generally to pursue 5 and it 
is partly, as we hope, In Consequence 
of the moderation which we have 
observed, as well as of a reserve re- 
sulting from a distrust of our own 
judgment on some higher and more 
‘questionable points, that Mr. Ingram 
ts unable clearly to discern on which 
side of the controversy we range 
ourselves. 

But while we thus endeavour to 
detend the character of the devout, 
reluctant, besitating, and measured 
Calvinist; while we are almost will- 
mg even to accompany him, in a 
part of his course ; while we freely 
bear with hun, if be thinks fit te 

take a few steps beyond us; and 
while indeed we can tolerate the most 
complete and systematic Calvinism 
mn those im whom we also see a truly 
modest, humble, candid, and Chris- 
tian spirit; we are quite as ready as 
Mr. Ingram, or any other person of 
his order, to contend against the 
Calvinism of persons of a certain 
class. We protest also agaist 
a sentiment, somewhat current as 
we suspect in very Calvinistic circles, 
namely—that a man’s progress in 
the belief of tne Calvinistic doctrines 
may be considered as a general in- 
dex of his advancement in the 
Christian life. We are a little in- 
clined to suspect the religion of the 
man whose Calvinism announces it- 
self on his first conversion. It is not 
by the door of Calvinism that men 
seem to us most conunonly to enter 
mto a truly religions path. Some- 
thing undoubtedly must be allowed 
*o those who, receiving their earliest 
religious Instructions from a very 
Calvinistic teacher, have their at- 
tention unhappily too much called, 
im the first instance, to abstruse and 
Layo eg Sn and are thus led, 

n the very infancy of their religious 

knowledve, to ide ‘ntify Calvinism 

sith e ransete al truth. In general, 
“se fear thar the 


- = 


religion of such 


(Fer, 
characters is defective. Their rea- 
diness to receive truths at which 
others revolt, fs often mistaken for 
Christian faith. A merit, not unlike 
to that which the papists annexed 
to their belief of impossibilities, may 
be assumed even by him who makes 
use of the most unmeasured expres- 
sions of huinility. Men uray derive 
self-complacency from the conscious- 
ness of their own superior know ledge 
of the language of self- annihilation 
and sell- reproach. The hamility of 
the creed is no sufficient security for 
the lowliness of the heart; and while 
they denominate other men Pha- 
risees, they may themselves be Pha- 
risees of another class. Some of 
those men, who are so pre-eminent in 
their Calvinism, may be exempt, it 
is true, from the ordinary vices of 
the world. ‘The very unpopularity 
and singularity of their faith may 
preserve them from worldly conta- 
gion. ‘They may escape the disor- 
ders of the land from which they 
have fled. ‘There are, however, 
other diseases of the country into 
which they have migrated; and of 
these the harsh and intrepid pre- 
destinarian seldom fails to have 4 
considerable share. ‘There are, in- 
deed, high Calvinists of various 
classes. Some are the implicit and 
simple followers of an intemperate 
leader; some are eager disputants 
in the theological controversy ; 
some are metaphysical reasoners on 
the doctrine of philosophical neces- 
sity, which they fancy that they can 
convert to a religious use. These 
several persons have their respective 
characters. The true spirit of the 
Gospel does not, however, seem to 
us eminently to prevail among any 
of them; and it often happens that 
evangelical truth, which naturally 
enough associates per with acertail 
measure of Calvinism, is itself cor- 
rupted by a too great admixture ot 
the same sentiments. May we be 
permitted briefly to remind those 
who are void of fears on this subject, 
that no men have advanced farther 
in the doctrines of predestinatioi 
and necessity, than some who hare 
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{308.] 
been distinguished by their hetero- 
doxy, and others who have even been 
enemies to the whole Christian faith ? 
Be as high and as eager predesti- 
narians as they will, still a Priestley 
will be before them; and even a 
Priestley must yield to a Godwin in 
this dangerous race. . 

[t probably will be replied to our 
observations in favour of the more 
moderate Calvinists, that their system 
admits of no degrees ; that their less 
obnoxious positions necessarily in- 
yolve those which are most mis- 
chievous ; and that it is only by being 
inconsistent that any of them escape 
trom the most extravagant tenets. 
We by no means allow the force of 
this objection. But let it be adinitted, 
(hat to be a moderate is to be an in- 
consistent Calvinist, still moderate 
Calvinism may exist; and the true 
gnestion here is the question of fact— 

. whether a great proportion of mo- 
_ dern Calvinists are not thus moderate 

er inconsistent. 

; It may also be observed, that on 
“ a subject so high as that of the na- 
- ture and linits of the Divine fore- 

knowledge and predestination, it is, 
perhaps, impossible not to be incon- 
sistent. Calvinists, we allow, refuse 
to follow up their premises to the 
natural and apparently unavoidable 
conclusion. We agree with Mr. 
Ingram in this point. They are not 
however, in this respect, more ma- 
nifestly inconsisient than Anti-cal- 
Vinists, many of whom have ex- 
_ pressly admitted, in their writings, 
that they dare not advance to the 
_ consequences which they perceive 
_ _ that some of thezr doctrines seem ne- 
‘ eessarily to involve. Thus, for ex- 
_ ample, the reverend prelate * before 
whom Mr. Ingrai’s) sermon was 
~ preached, has observed, in his ex- 
: : planation of the seventeenth Article, 
stat “the prescience of God, as ex- 
_ tending to every instance of human 
conduct, is a fit object of our belief; 
_ but that we are utterly incapable of 
*mprehending how this prescience 
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consists with the ether attributes of 
the Deity, and with the tree agency 
of man; nor can we conceive how 
those future contingencies, which 
depend on the determination of the 
human will, should be certain and 
infallible: and yet that they are so, 
is fully proved by the accurate ac- 
cumplishment of prophecies.” I, 
then, an Anti-calvinist may thus af- 
firm both the Divine prescience and 
the free agency of man, acknow- 
ledging the one to be apparently 
inconsistent with the other, why 
should not the Calvinist be indulged, 
with the like privilege of inconsis- 
tency? Itis, undoubtedly, a privi- 
tege to be used with moderation. 
We do not, however, see why a 
Calvinist (a man, that is to say, who 
believes im Divine predestination, 
and in the preventing as well as 
electing grace of God) may not be 
supposed to hold fast the doctrine 
of the responsibility of man, and to 
assert the effleacy of means, the 
guilt of sin, the obligation cf good 
works, and the equity of the Divine 
administration. ‘To give another ex- 
ample of inconsistency on the part 
of the Anti-calvinists: many of theni 
construe those expressions, respect- 
ing the Divine predestination, which 
occur in Scripture, as relating not 
to the spiritual and final state of 
men, but merely to their worldly 
condition. “ God’s foreknowledze 
of particular persons (spoken of im 
Scripture),” says Dr. 5. Clarke, “ ts 
not a fore-appomtment to eternal 
happiness or misery, but always to 
some temporal office or advantage 
only.” This supposed predetermina- 
tion of God, in respect to merely 
temporal things, is nevertheless ai- 
ways considered by these writers— 
(we are grossly mistaken if this is 
not the case)—as not at all infring- 
ing the liberty of the creature, as te 
his conduct in the temporal concerns 
in question. If, then, God’s pre- 
determination of some of these lower 
affairs of man dves not destroy man’s 
moral agency in those aifairs; why 
may not a suailar predestination 
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subsist, without destroying his moral 
agency, th respect to those things 


whi ch concern his salvation? 


We have thus endeavoured, in 
some degree, to redeem the charac- 
ter of the unhappy Calvinist from 
those heavy chis rzes which = are 
brought against him. In doing it, we 
have wandered somewhat out of our 
way; but the discussion is not al- 
together misplaced, and we trust 
that it may be useful. We shall 
now return co Mr. Ingram. 


(‘To be continued.) 
ea - 


Dissertations on the Existence, Attri- 
butes, Providence, and Moral Go- 
wernment of God; and on the. Duty, 
Character, Security, and final a 
piness ~% his Rivhteous Subjecis : 
By the Rev. Davin Savive, A. M., 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh; T. Os- 
tell, and J. Hatchard, London. 
Bvo. pp. 3 6. Price 7s. 6d. 


THe reader will be disappoined on 
proceeding from the title to the con- 
tents of this volume, which he will 
find to consist of the proper number 
of simple sermons, differing little, if 
at all, either im matter or form, from 
the compositions which usually ap- 
pear under that name. If the title 
of Sermons was rejected, we see no 
ground of superior propriety on 
which that ot Dissertations was 
adopted in its place. For, although 
there Is a greater portion of abstract 
reasoning, or reasoning in an abstract 
form, together with a more logical 
arrangement of the parts of each dis- 
cussion, than is generally observed 
in modern sermons: there is like- 
wise united with these dialectic qua- 
lities, not (in our opinion) with the 
yreatest propriety, a styie of senti- 
ment and expression w hich is per- 
jectly declamatory, and sometimes 
flowery. 

‘Lhe first sermon on the existence 
of God ce rtataly Is not below inedio- 
crity ; and, on so beaten a subject, it 
would require more than ordinary 
powers to rise above it. To this 
Cissertation is subjoined an Appen- 





dix, in which Mr. Savile objects to 
the common distribution of the ar- 
gument on this subject ito a priori 
and a posteriori; the former of 
which seems to him nothing but the 
argument @ poster lori put ina more 
abstract form. ‘The argument @ 
priori, applied to the existence of 
God, does indeed, in strictness, imply 
a direct contradiction, because jt 
supposes a priority to eternity ; but 
those who are disposed to “ reason 
downwards” on this subject, have a 
way of softening the process. Dr, 
Clarke, who may be considered as 
the Magnus Apollo of this party, 
when he is attempting in this man- 
ner to prove the necessary self-ex. 
istence of the Deity, says, “ this ne. 
cessity must be antecedent—not in- 
deed in tiine, to the existence of the 
Being itsel!, because that is eternal; 
but it must be antecedent, in the my 
tural order of our ideas, to our sup- 
position of its being*.”’ This, how. 
ever, is to us very unsatisfactory; 
and we are persuaded, with Mr. Sa- 
vile, although he has not exactly 
hit our sentiments, that every argu- 
ment respecting the existence of 
God must really be a@ posteriori. It 
iS impossible to have any notion, 
either of the natural or the intellec- 
tual world, but as being, with re- 
spect to existence, constitution, and 
continuance, posterior to and solely 
dependent on the Supreme Mind and 
Will. 

We pass over the next disserta- 
tion, and settle on that which fo! 
lows, and of which the title and su)- 
ject is the ‘ Goodness of God.’ 
Here we shall be detained some 
time. 

Mr. Savile having, with a cons 
derate regard to our limited facul- 


ties, descended from the lofty con 2 


templation of worlds upon worlds of 
bliss, informs us, that the presen! 
which falls more within the spher 
of our comprehension, is “ repl¢ 
nished with innumerable living cre 
tures, all of w hich are usefalin theit 
functions, exactly fit the places w hich 


* Demonstration, &c., p. Lo. Fit, % 
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they fill, and completely answer the 
purposes for which they were in- 
tended. They all possess suitable 
=) powers and faculties; taste of the 
~ exuberant goodness of heaven ; and, 
jn their different ways, manifestly 

discover signs of happiness.” p. 73. 

In very different ways truly! But 
~ through what glass did Mr. Savile 
discover this Utopia? 

Let us, however, hear a few more 
acntiments of this kind. Weare told, 
concerning ourselves, that is, con- 
cerning men in general (for no dis- 
tinction is made): “ the law of the 
lord is inscribed upon our hearts” 
—‘ Under his government, all things, 
whether apparently prosperous or 
adverse, whether joyous or grievous, 
are continually working together for 
our good.” pp. 75, 76. 

Perhaps Mr. Savile does not know, 
ihat this is just the language of Dr. 
Priestley. In his “ Doctrine of 
Philosophical Necessity illustrated,” 
_ this specious but superficial writer 
_ observes, that the necessary deter- 
mination of the mind, which he as- 
sumes, “ being admitted to be the 
~ tact, there will be a necessary con- 
» nection between all things past, pre- 

sent, and to come, in the way of 
| i proper cause and effect,” &c.; “ and 
_ therefore all things past, present, 
and to come, are precisely what the 
_ Author of nature really intended 

_ them to be, and has made provision 
 for*.” Hence the inference, “ we 
-are all training up in the same 
_ school of moral discipline, and are 
4 likewise joint heirs of eternal life, re- 
: vealed tous inthe Gospel+.” The 
| — Goctor acknowledged this doctrine 
yon his death-bed. 
__ But does Mr. Savile really believe 
sthis doctrine? Does he understand 
“3t: Is he prepared for its conse- 
auences? We think not. We can- 
i persuade ourselves, that an au- 
_ hor of his acuteness and general 
96000 sense, would be so far influ- 
need by attachment to system, 
“0 ska powerful, as to assert, that 
‘things work together for good to 
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murderers, adulterers, thieves—pro- 

fessed enemies both to God and 

man; characters, with many others; 

against whom the wrath of Heaven 

is revealed in that volume which he 

professes to receive as adivine reve- 

lation. He would, perhaps, himself 
be shocked at the idea of specifical- 

ly pointing out such persons as joint 

heirs of eternal life. An exultation 

in the glad tidings of the Gospel 
immediately follows the last passage 

quoted from Mr. Savile. Dr. Priestley, 

we see, expresses his obligations in 
somewhat the same way. But to 
what purpose, on the expressed 
principles of either of them? What 
advantage has the Gospel conferred, 
except that of supplying one addi- 
tional variety to the numberless 
number of ways by which all men 
are making their necessary and un- 
erring progress to final happiness ? 
And what advantage is this, when 
men could not miss their way be- 
fore?—We are not accountable for 
an author’s contradictions. Unhappi- 
ly however, the fact of the existence, 
and the doctrine of the origin, of 
evil come in our author’s way. Here 
Mr. Savile, who feels himself called 
upon to reconcile the existence of 
evil with the unlimited power, and 
particularly the unlimited goodness 
of God, takes refuge, like archdeacon 
Paley, in the preponderance of good, 
or the vast plurality of the instances 
of benevolence, discoverable in the 
world. Intelligent readers could 
only smile at the embarrassment of 
the author of Natural Theology on 
this subject; and his follower can 
hardly expect to be read with more 
gravity. ‘There are several reasons, 
however, why we should hear our 
author speak for himself. 


‘ Let us consider also, that the sum of 
evil in the world, great as it mey seem, is 
certainly overbalanced by good. In this 
case we should judge of the intention of 
the Deity, not merely by some thing which 
we occasionally see or feel, but by what, 
upon the whole, is preca/ent in his works ; 
and if happiness is prevalent, we should 
unquestionably infer, that God is benevo- 


lent, Now that happiness does prevail, . 
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O62 
must be evident to every attentive ob- 
server. Though many individuals, of every 
class around us, suffer pain, and groan be- 
neath the pressure of calamity, yet most of 
them have tolerable health, and various 
other sources of enjoyment. It is beyond 
a doubt that the inferior animals feel happy 
in their existence, ‘ The insect youth are 
on the wing:’ the careless flocks graze 
with pleasure upon their ‘ green pastures ;’ 
the playful birds sport through the pathless 
air, and ‘ sing among the branches,’---Ob- 
serve too the children of men, and consider 
how far, in general, their happiness pre- 
ponderates their misery. For one tiat is 
confined to a bed of sickness, there are 
thousands who are able to perform, with 
comfort, all the ordinary offices of life. For 
one that has not bread to eat, there are 
thousands who are supplied with all the ne- 
ecessary means of subsistence. For one 
that is wretched and miserable, and has 
both wearisome days and nights appointed 
to him, there are thousands,” &e. &c. 
pp. 8)---63. 


Emboldened by these triumphs, 
nur author ventures to affirm, that 
the quantity, not only of natural, 7 
even of moral, evil in the world, 
often extravagantly magnified “ 
sour and melancholy declaimers. 
We will not venture to affirm the 
contrary : but we know what Mr. 
Savile ineans, and we have no ob- 
jection to take our portion with the 
sour and melancholy declaimers who 
differ from him. But as our author 
has fortified his opinion by a quota- 
tion, in a note, trom professor 
Stewart, to whom he seems attached, 
and whose authority he seems to 
consider better than his own, we 
will pay a little attention to the ob- 
servations of the master. “ Cor- 
rupted as mankind are, the propor- 
tion of human life which is spent in 
vice is inconsiderable, when com- 
pared with the whole of its extent. 
History itself is a proof of this; for 
the events which it records are chiefly 
those which are calculated, by their 
singularity, to engage the curiosity 
and to interest the passions of the 
reader. In computing, besides, the 
moral demerit of mankind, from 
their external actions, a large allow- 
ance ought to be made for erroneous 
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speculative opinions; for false con. 
ceptions of facts ; for prejudice jn. 
spired by the in flats ice of prevailing 
manners; and for habits contracted 
insensibly in early infancy.” Our. 
lines of Moral Philosophy. We beg 
leave to observe, in our turn, that, 
in computing the moral demerit of 
mankind, and the degree in which 
what appears represents what js, 
some allowance at least is to be 
made for the different external ye. 
straints which are laid upon human 
depravity, and particularly upon its 
outward exercise and appearance, 
There is, perhaps in all men, some 
consciousness of right and wrong, 
which will not sutfer them to violate 
obvious duty without remorse : which 
remorse is by no means voluntary, 
and to be set to the account of prin. 
ciple. The system and course of 
nature are so constituted, that many 
crimes. are inevitably followed by 
their own punishment : > and the 
knowledge of this constitution is 4 
considerable check upon the com- 
mission of sin. Human _ laws, ip 


eaiaehaananeanenaale 





many instances, powerfully corro- | 
borate these restraints; and as their | 
sanctions are temporal, their influ 


ence is great. A regard to indiv!- 


dual reputation, totally distinet from 


moral principle, imposes an addi- 
tional restraint, and contributes its 
share to diminish actual transgres- 

sion. ‘The positive advantage, ‘of a 
merely worldly kind, arising from ¢ 
careful submission to these restraints, 
greatly strengt thens their general et 
fect t. When we have ascribed thei 


due influence,—and a considerable | 


one it is,—to these causes, let us re 
flect, for one sober moment, on tht 
impiety, the injustice, the sensuality, 
which walk at liberty in the face ot 
day, and hold up their brokes 
fetters in triumph and in scorn © 


the powers which would restri!!] 





them. What, then, would be th 


effect, if these restraints were © 
tirely removed ; when the tendency 
of sin to aecelerate its velocity and 
increase its power, and the strenstt 


and encouragement which it “ne 


acquire by impunity and examp' 2 
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would augment the already enor- 
mous mass beyond conception? But 
even then we have only contem- 
plated the streams; and these atlord 
but a very inadequate representa- 
tion of the fountain. Yet, in order 
to form a just estimate of the extent 
of human delinquency, we ought to 
behold the whole heart, and the 
hearts of all men, as Omniscience 
heholds them, that is, as they really 
are. We might have put the case 
still stronger, by supposing the pre- 
sence of apt and powertul teinpta- 
¢ions, as well as the absence of the 
fore-mentioned restraints. But the 
attempts to palliate the moral con- 
dition of man, have, in general, a 
cause which reason will not reach. 
It is, however, really miserable to 
observe the indefatigable exertions 
of some unsound moralists and di- 
vines to patch and buttress up the 
ruins of our fallen nature, when, if 
we may be excused in adopting the 
very applicable language of our 
briefs, they should be wholly taken 
down and rebuilt. 

In p. 85 Mr. Savile supposes that 
the total prevention of evil may be 
one among those things which are 
absolutely impossible ; and in the 
next he pleads for the necessity of 
some degree of evil in the world ; 
adding, that this is by no means de- 
rogatory to infinite power, which ex- 
tends only to whatever is possible. 
But who informed Mr. Savile of the 
necessity of evil in the world? And 
it contradictions, which imply weak. 
hess, are impossible, who taught him 
that the attributes of the Deity, na- 
tural or moral, and the untversal 
exclusion of evil, are contradictions ? 
It is the supposed or apparent. con- 
tradiction of the contrary fact which 
has raised all the difficulty on the 


| subject. 


At p, 89 our author reverts to his 
over-balance of good, which he at- 
firms to be the portion of every in- 
‘vidual ; and amidst the benefits of 
ee evils, he instances that arising 
‘nn acute pain, in these words : 

€ most acute pain admonishes 


s 


“* to avoid every thing that may 
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produce a repetition of it, and makes 
us doubly anxious to procure plea- 
sure.” But ifitis by such means that 
we are authorized to annihilate evil, 
or reconcile it with the divine per- 
fections, there is no supposable dif- 
ficulty in the region of metaphysical 
science which the human intellect 
may not be sure of surmounting ; 
neither shall we feel any hesitation 
in subscribing to our author’s con- 
clusion concerning the Supreme Be- 
ing, that, “ among his infinite works, 
he beholds nothing but unmixed, and 
eternal, and eternally ixcreasing hap- 
piness.” p. 91. 

The solution of a good part of the 
intrepid assertions of Mr. Savile im~ 
mediately follows, in the opinion 
which he insinuates with respect te 
the future punishment of the wicked. 
This, it is pretty plain, he holds not 
to be eternal. But his argument or 
this subject is curious. ‘The Scrip- 
tures are obscure and ambiguous! 
the rewards of the righteous do not 
yet appear! neither do the punish- 
ments of the wicked! What! is 
not eternity predicated of both? 
Dees Scripture teach us nothing, 
because it does not teach us every 
thing? After this, Mr. Savile, con- 
sistently enough, talks of the “ dzffi- 
culties” on this subject being appa- 
rent only, not real; that is, the suf- 


ferings are apparent only, not real. 


On recollecting at this place some 
prior instances of Mr. Savile’s mode 
of arguing from our ignorance of 

iany subjects, we are tempted to 
observe, that few authors know how 
to keep the just bounds in treating 
the argument from human ignorance. 
It is a just and most important topic, 
but miserably maiisunderstood and 
abused. 

There is one subject more on 
which we must make some remarks, 
in this dissertation. Mr. Savile has 
a passion for simplifying ; and, like 
most other passions, it seems to have 
run to excess, particularly with re- 
spect to the moral attributes of God, 
which he says (p. 95) “may all be 
viewed as so many different modifi- 


cations of his goodness,” We be- 
y2 
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lieve that the divine justice has 
usually been regarded as a principal 
and co-ordinate attribute; and by 
what process it can be ritade subor- 
dinate to the divine goodness 1s difh- 
cult to conceive, even after that pro- 
cess has been facilitated by the in- 
dulgent, but gratuitous, and anti- 
scriptural, opinion of Mr. Savile 
respecting the duration of future 
punishinent. We shall content our- 
selves with remarking, om this sub- 
yect, the striking resemblance which 
the sentiments of Mr. Savile bear to 
those of lord Bolingbroke, who 
thinks, that the moral attributes of 
the Supreme Being are absorbed in 
his wisdom 3; that we should consider 
them only as different modifications 
of this phy sical attribute *.” We 
suspect no league between the par- 
ties; but we admonish the Christian 
clivine to beware. 

‘There are several minor defects in 
this volume, which discover an in- 
accurate mind. Such as, 191, 
where the men of the world are 
sail generally to have “ no sense 
of true dignity, but are directed 
merely by: views of pecuniary ad- 
vantage.” There are doubtless many 
other “objects quite as dear to men of 
the world as money. 

We do not consider ourselves as 
bound to apologize for doing our 
duty; and we teel ourselves still 
more completely released, if possi- 
ble, from any such obligation in the 
present case, since, if Mr. Savile be 
sincere in the doctrine maimtained in 
these dissertations, which we have 
no reason to doubt, our censures 
must be regarded by him not only 
as no evil, but as a positive good, in 
«a much more exalted sense than is 
admitted or pretended by the com- 
mon class of Christians. At all 
events we are conscious that we wish 
him well. His doctrine is another 
thing. 

a — 


Vindication of the Hindoos from the 
Aspersions of the Rev. C. Buchanan, 


* Works, vol. v. p. 335, 


Review of a Bengal Officer’s Vindication of the Hindoos. 







































[Fep, 
M.A.; with a Refutation of his 
Ai guments for an Ecclesiastical 
Establishment in British India, &e, 
&c.: The whole tending to evince 
the Excellence of the Moral System 
of the Hindoos, and the Danger of 
interfering with their Customs or 
Religion. By a Bengal Officer, 
London: Rodwell. 8 yo. 58. 1808, 


We have more than once called the 
attention of our readers to the great 
question of the introduction of Chris. 
tianity into India. ‘That question js 
now fairly under discussion before 
the public; but it is not yet nearly 

exhausted: nor do we conceive that 
the present author has done much 
towards bringing it to a conclusion, 
His work consists of a series of de- 
tached essays, written in a style al- 
ways verbose, and often incorrect; 

strung together in a loose and desul- 
tory manner; and, excepting in one 
respect, as defective i ii) Originality as 
in arrangement. 

The exception to which we allude 
refers to the ground which he has 
taken. In the disputes which this 
subject has hitherto excited, it seems 
to have been on all hands allowed 
that the religion of Christ is intrin- 
sically better than the religion of 
Brahma, and that, provided the for- 
mer could with perfect ease and 

safety be substituted for the latter, 
the Hindoos would gain by the 
change. This opinion has indeed 
been avowed by some of those who 


have most warmly opposed the | 
Our author, how- | 


Indian mission. 


adit ese — 








ever, boldly assumes a different lan- | 


guage. We do not think we can be 


accused of want of candeur in say- 
ing, that the general impression ptv- | 


duced by his. performance is, that 


-- 


the Hindoo and Christian religions | 


(as to all temporal purposes at least 


for as to their influence on a futur? | 


state he is almost silent) are nearly 
on a level; or rather, that the advai- 
tage is on the side of the former. 
« T would repose the Hindvo system’ 





(he exclaims) “on the broad basis F 


of its own merits; convinced tht 
on the enlarged principles of more | 
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reasoning, it little needs the me- 
liorating hand of Christian dispensa- 
tions to render its votaries a suflici- 
ently correct and moral people, for 
all the useful purposes of civilized 
society ; for ‘we know that the law 
;; good, if a man use it lawfully.’ ” 
1). 0, Again, * if the Sastras thus 
manifest an exalted idea of God, a 
comprehensive sense of moral duties, 
a belief in the immortality of the 
soul, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments ;—what is it then 
that the missionaries propose teach- 
ing to the Hindoos?” p. 44. In 
another place (p. 102), after praising 
the Hindoos, he adds, “ Whenever, 
therefore, the Christian religion does 
as much for the lower orders of so- 
ciety in Burope, as that of Brahma 
thus appears to have done for the Hin- 
doos, | shall cheerfully vote for its 
establishment in Hindostan ; 
' For modes of faith let graceless zealots 
fight ; 
His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the 
right.’ ” 


We will not stop to indulge the 
reflections which naturally occur on 


the perusal of such sentiments. Nei- 
ther do we think it necessary to en- 
ter into a detail of those facts and 
arguments by which it has been 


» triumphantly proved, even the voice 


of some of her bitterest enemies al- 
lowing it, that, of all religions, Chris- 
tianity most surely consults the hap- 
piness of the mass of the people. 
Jt is our wish rather to meet the au- 
thor upon his own grounds; and, 


© without encumbering ourselves at 


present with his conclusions, to re- 
gard only the justice of his premises. 

His object is to prove not only that 
the introduction of Christianity into 


© India is politically dangerous, whe- 


ther the thing be practicable or not; 
but that, before all these considera- 
hous, it is, with regard solely to the 
ioral situation of the Hindoos, to- 


4 tally unnecessary. Without advert- 


ing to some topics of inferior im- 
portance, his argument may be said 
mainly to hinge on these two posi- 
‘tons: “ "The excellence of the reli- 
fous and moral doctrines of the 
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Hindoos,” and “ The excellence of 
the moral character of that people.” 

I. The excellence of the moral 
and religious doctrines of she Lin- 
doos. 

With respect to this subject, two 
points of inquiry cannot fail to sug- 
vest themselves: Is the representa- 
tion given by our author of the doc- 
trines alluded to, complete and im- 
partial ?—and if it be, what degree 
of weight does it add to his general 
reasoning ¢ 

Now to the former of these ques- 
tions we answer, without hesitation, 
in the negative. And here we must 
bear our testimony to the singular de- 
ficiency of our author in all large and 
general views ; a deficiency observ- 
able in many parts of his work, but 
peculiarly so in the part immediately 
under consideration. He intends to 
prove the excellence of the religious 
system of the Hindoos ;—an under- 
taking evidently of no mean size, 
and not be dispatched in the compass 
of a few pages. But by what method 
does he atiempt to gain hisend? By 
detailing numerous passages from the 
Institutes of Menu, the Geeta, and the 
Heetopades, as models of pure and 
sublime doctrine. We are not, in- 
deed, slow to acknowledge the beau- 
ty and grandeur of those passages ; 
nor are we ignorant that man 
others, equally admirable, might be 
selected from the Hindoo scriptures; 
but after dwelling with fondness 
over these dictates of a sublime ora 
benevolent morality, and after in- 
dulging all those emotions which 
they must awaken in every bosom, 
we are constrained to ask, What has 
been gained: It is proved that the 
Hindoo code contains many excel- 
lent passages: Was this ever de- 
nied? Was it ever denied of that 
code? Was it ever denied of anv 
other? ‘The slightest inspection of 
human nature might convince us, 
that no code, intended to form the 
rule of action for reasonable beings, 
could ever appear divested of all 
high and swelling sentiments. Not 
only does a regard to the feelings of 
the governed exact this homage te 
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virtue; but the very act of legisla- 
tion is in itself something so sublime, 
that it cannot be engaged in without 
kindling an enthusiasm which carries 
out the mind to contemplate the lof- 
tiest objects, and form the noblest 
conceptions. We find, accordingly, 
that no code has ever been pro- 
mulged, either by philosophers in 
the repose of academic retirement, 
or by conquerors in the flush and 
tumult of success, which has failed 
to recognise and assert some great 
standard principles of morality. This 
is equally true of Confucius and Zo- 
roaster, of the maxims of the Lyceum 
and of the Stoa, of the dicta of Mo- 
hammed, the institutes of ‘Timur, and 
the decrees of Buonaparte. The la- 
boured etaulage, therefore, of sen- 
tences in the work before us, can 
only prove what had never been 
doubted, and what any man habi- 
taated to general reasoning would 
have taken for granted cx limine, 
without any proof whatever. 

If, however, in justice to the au- 
thor, we ought to conclude that it 
has fallen to his lot (as it certainly 
never has to ours) to hear the Hindoo 
scriptures accused of not possesstag 
a grain of sublimity or morality ; we 
must confess that, though he has 
shewn to these accusers a degree of 
complaisance which they little me- 
rited, he has yet completely refuted 
their accusations. But this is doing 
little, The more difficult part of his 
achievement yet remains. This 
code, it is true, is enriched with 
noble descriptions of the Deity, 
and sublime exhortations to the per- 
formance of moral duty; but, is it 
always true to itself? Does it never 
by its precepts degrade whrat in its 
contemplative effusions it has ele- 
vated? Does it never flatter what 
it sometimes condemns? Does it 
never compromise In practice what 
in theory it exalts? Is it always 
simple? always faithful to nature? 
inflexible in’its grandeur, and un- 
wearied in its reference to the first 
leading principles of religion? 

Such are some of the questions 
which a thinkmg inquirer would be 


led to ask, before he could form hig 
judgment on any code which pro. 
eae to regulate human action: 
for, of those systems which have 
been most successful in cor rupting 
and misleading a people, not one 
has formally set out by enouncing 
immoral maxims, by exhorting he 
the practice of crimes, by annexing 
rewards to vice and punishments ty 
virtue. Nor were they formed with 
the intention of producing these ef. 
fects. They have done mischief ra. 
ther by incidental and circuitous me. 
thods; by failing to maintain a uni. 
form tone and language ; by extra. 
vagantly exalting on one occasion 
principles of which they carelessly 
undermined the efficacy on others; 
by injunctions ridiculously trivial 
and minute; by a whimsical and 
absurd classification of crimes; by 
making criminal what God and na- 
ture made innocent; by stamping 
heavier guilt on the non- observance 
of arbitrary or conventional exac- 
tions than on the breach of the first 


and most palpable duties ; by stating | 
curious cases of exception to their | 
own positive rules, and thus opening | 
a door to the most pernicious and | 
sweeping casuistry ; by ordaining a | 


multiplicity of frivolous and vexa- 
tious ceremonies; and above all, by 
allowing the commutation of sin for 
penance, and thus cherishing the fa- 
vourite prejudice of mankind, that, in 
the sight of the Supreme Being, ce- 
remonial purity of body is more pre- 
cious than moral purity of heart and 
conduct. 


It appears to us, that in most, if | 
not all, of these respects, the Hindoo | 


code is peculiarly liable to anima¢- 
version. 
our present limits, to attempt a very 
detailed proot of the justice of our 
opinion, Such an attempt would 
require voluminous extracts. We 
may, however, throw together 4 
few passages, which will exemplify 
the spirit of the whole, and which 
may tend to correct the unqualified 
applause bestowed by our author o 
the writings in question. 

Of the preposterous sanctity ° 
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tached to the person and character 
of a Brahmin, the following are a 
few specimens.— ‘a, 

« The very birth of Brahmins is a 
constant incarnation of Dherma god 
of justice ; for the Brahmin is born 
to promote justice, and to procure 
* ultimate happiness.” ch. 1. 

_ «Whatever exists in the universe, 
: is all in effect (though not in form) 
' the wealth of the Brahmin ; since 
~ the Brahmin is entitled to it all by 
his primogeniture and eminence of 
> birth: 

' «The Brahmin eats but his own 
food ; wears but his own apparel ; 
~ and bestows but his own in alms: 
through the benevolence of the Brah- 
min, indeed, other mortals enjoy 
® iite.” ib. 

_ «A Brahmin, whether learned or 
ignorant, is a powerful divinity ; 
even as fire is a powerful divinity, 
whether consecrated or popular.” 
och. 9. 

_ ‘«—Although Brahmins employ 
_ themselves in all sorts of mean oc- 
~ cupation, they must invariably be 
honoured; for they are something 
~ transcendently divine.” ib. 

+ “From his high birth alone, a 
\ Brahmin is an object of veneration 
Seven to deities: his declarations to 
~ mankind are decisive evidence ; and 
the Veda itself confers on him that 
» character.” a | 

_ “A priest who well knows the 
Haw needs not complain to the king 
“ol any grievous injury; since, even 
by his own power, he may chastise 
“those who injure him.” ch. 11. 

~ “ Never shall the king slay a 
Brahmin, though convicted of all 
possible crimes: let him banish the 
4 blender from his realm, but with all 
O'S property secure, and his body 


nhurt. 




























> “ No greater crime is known on 
ath, than slaying a Brahmin.” 
= n.&, ‘ 

~ “The property ofa Brahmin shall 
ever be taken as an escheat by the 
Bing.” ch. 9. 

~ itis well known that the Hindoos 
2 re divided into four classes, besides 
_~ humerous race of persons degraded 
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below the lowest of the four. The 
fourth class however, or Sudras, 
though thus occupying in the scale 
of society a place of comparative 
elevation, are treated by Menu as 
follows.— 

« Let him (a Brahmin) not give 
even temporal advice to a Sudra.”’ 
ch. 4. 

« A man of the servile class, whe- 
ther bought or unbought, he (a 
Brahmin) may compel to perform 
servile duty ; because such a man 
was created by the Self-existent for 
the purpose of serving Brahmens : 

« A Sudra, though emancipated 
by his master, is not released from 
a state of servitude; for of a state 
which is natural to him, by whom 
can he be divested?” ch. 8. 

‘s Attendance on Brahmins is pro- 
nounced the best work of a Sudra: 
whatever else he may pertorm, will 
comparatively avail him nothing.” 
ch. 10. 

« No superfluous collection of 
wealth must be made by a Sudra, 
even though he has power to make 
it; since a servile man, who has 
amassed riches, becomes proud, and, 
by his insolence or neglect, gives 
pain eyen to Brahmins.” ib. 

‘A Brahmin may seize without 
hesitation, if he be distressed tor a 
subsistence, the goods of his Sudra 
slave; for as that slave can have na 
property, his master may take his 

oods.” ch. 8. 

« With whatever member a low- 
born man shall assault or hurt a su- 
perior, even that member of his 
must be slit, or cut more or less im 
proportion to the injury: this is an 
ordinance of Menu.” ib. 

«« Should he (a man of the lowest 
class) spit on him (one of the high- 
est) through pride, the king shail 
order both of his lips to be gashed.” 
ib. &e. &e. 

From the ordinance last quoted, 
some idea may be formed of the 
consistence of that humanity for 
which the Hindoo code has been 
celebrated. The same subject may 
be farther illustrated by a reference 
to some of those ordinances which 
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regard the persons not honoured 
with an admittance into any of the 
four original classes. 

. © From a Chandala, by a Puccasi 
woman, is born a Sopaca, who lives 
by punishing criminals condemned 
by the king; a sinful wretch, ever 
despised by the virtuous.” ch. 10. 

Another tribe of unfortunates, 
named Antyavasayi, is said to be 
«* contemned even by the contemp- 
tible.” ib. 

‘To two of the lower tribes the 
following stigmas (stigmas, be it ob- 
served, hereditary and zrremovable) 
are aflixed: 

“The abode of a Chandalaand a 
Swapaca must be out of the town; 
they must not have the use of entire 
vessels ; aaeie sole wealth must be 
dogs and asse 


“ Their clothes must be the man- 
tles of the deceased; their dishes 
for food, broken pots; their oria- 
ments, rusty iron; continually must 
they roam from place to place: 

« Let no man, who regards his 
duty religious and civil, hold any in- 


tercourse withthem; let their trans- 
actions be conlined to themselves, 
aud their marriaves ouly between 
equals 

“ Let food be given to them in 
potsherds, but not by the hands of 
the giver; and let them not walk by 
night i in cities or towns.’ ib. 

On contemplating these extracts, 
we readily concur with cur author 
in thinking, that the Missionaries 
could with no propricty terin the 
precepts of Menu, ia general, tales 
for children; but whether some of 
them may not, In spite of our Ben- 
gal Otlicer, be called © the discourses 
uf barbarians,” we leave to the 
yndgment of the unprejudiced reader, 

This author also quotes from 
Menu some very strong, and eveu 
noble, anathemas against false evi- 
dence, <A judicial code, which tor- 
tially allowed false evidence, musi 
be a code of a very extraordinary 
nature, But a code may be incon- 
sistent; and we should be glad to 
have the benefit of our author’s re- 

marks on the subsequent citation,— 


* In some cases, a giver of false 
evidence from a pious | motive, even 
though he know the truth, shall no 
lose a seat in heaven: such evidence 
wise men Call the speech of the 
gods.” ch.$. The cases in which 
this species of pious fraud is lawful, 

are those, it seems, where, from the 
beet rigour of the king, A true tes. 
timony might occasion the death of 
some person of one of the four firs 
classes, Who had not offended griey. 
ously. 

With respect to light oaths ip 
general, we will content ourselves 
with referring the reader to the sth 
chapter of the Institutes, verses 11], 
112. 

Our valiant Officer is hardy 
enough to provoke discussion on thie 
injunctions delivered in the Hindoo 
scriptures, with regard to women, 
Some of these are doubtless unex. 
ceptionable ; but what is the spint 
of them all taken in combination, 
we may judge from the following un- 
fortunate concession, which has, itt 
advertently as it should seem, escaped | 


from our author in the latter part of | 7 


his book : 

‘We may therefore venture to conclude, | 
that the Hindoo female, though free frou | 
the appearauce of restraint, is considerably | 
more a slave than the Mahomedan: the | 
restraint upon the latter being merely per | 
sonal ; whereas the Hindoo is influenced by 
a tyranny of a more imperious nature; 4 
restraint upon the mind,” p. 129. 

The remark is indeed accurately 
just; for what shall we say of such f 
S\ ae niga as these from Menu? 

« By a girl, or by a young womaii | 
or by a woman advanced in years | 
nothing must be done, even in het} 
own dwe lling-place, according to hel 
mere pleasure. 

“Ty childhood must a female be 
dependent on her father; in youth, 
on her husband ; ; her lord "be ng | 
deid, on her sons; if she have 2 
sons, on the near kinsmen of /i 
husband; if he left no kinsmen, % 
tiose of her father; if she have 
paternal kinsmen, on the soverelgi' & 
a woman must never seek indepei® 
dence.” -ch. 5. a 
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Elsewhere it is said, “ a woman 
-s not fit for independence.” 

« Though unobservant of approved 
usages, or enamoured of another wo- 
man, or devoid of good qualities, yet 
a husband must constantly be re- 
vered as a god by a virtuous wife. 

« No sacrifice is allowed to wo- 
men apart from their husbands, no 
religious rite, RO fasting ; as far only 
as a wife honours her lord, so far she 
is exalted in heaven.” ch. 5. 

Of a widow, it is said, “ Let her 
emaciate her body, by living volun- 
tarily on pure flowers, roots, and 
fruit; but let her not, when her 
lord is deceased, even pronounce the 


~ name of another man.” ib. 


Menu indeed does not command 


_ awidow to burn herself on the fu- 


-neral pile of her deceased husband ; 
but that this practice has been for 


- centuries inculcated in the sacred 
~ law of the Hindoos, as a matter, if 
~ not of absolute obligation, yet of 


high importance, the reader ma 


~ satisfy himself by a reference to Mr. 


Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindoo Law *. 
We quote from that work, one, when 
we might quote many passages: 


~ “No other effectual duty is knowr 
> for virtuous wonren, at any time 
~~ alter the death of their lords, except 
_ casting themselves into the same fire.” 


- iItis an ordinance of Menu, that 
» ‘‘a barren wife may be superseded 
_ by another in the eigkth year,” and 
_ “It a wife, legally superseded, 
‘shall depart in wrath trom the 
house, she must either instantly be 
confined, or abandoned in the pre- 
»sence of the whole family.” ch. 9. 

_ That the morals of this code are 
hot uniformly unbending, we have 
““lready seen in its regulations re- 
‘fpecting false evidence. That, how- 
yer, is not the only instance of their 
Felaxation. Should a man of the 
Picher classes find it impossible to 


4rom the want of some necessary in- 
eredient, he may take such article 
From the house of any wicked per- 
mo: also 

* B.4. ch. 3. §. 1. 
sIRIST. Ogsrry, No, 74. 


Fompiete any particular sacrifice, 
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“He may take two or three such 
necessary articles at pleasure from 
the house of a Sudra; since a Sudra 
has no business with solemn rites.” 
ch. 11. 

« Let no pious king fine the man, 
who takes by stealth or by force 
what be wants to make a sacrifice 
perfect ; since it is the king’s folly 
that causes the huager or wants of a 
Brahmin.” ib. 

The frivolous and puerile injunc- 
tions that crowd this code, cannot 
sufficiently be admired. Some of 
these, which relate to personal clean- 
liness, may to us appear frivolous, 
while in reality they are highly use- 
ful; but others are totally without 
any foundation in reason or conve- 
nience. A priest, is never to “ run 
while it rains;” nor to “ look on 
his own image in water.” <A ¢wice 
born man is, with ludicrous, gravity, 
exhorted not to marry a girl “ with 
the name of a constellation, of a 
tree, or of a river, of a barbarous 
nation, or of a mountain, of a wing- 
ed creature, of a snake, or a slave; 
or with any name raising an image 
of terror.” But to multiply exam- 
ples, would be endless. 

With respect to the ceremonial 
ordinances of the Indian legislator, 
it must be observed, that, in a few 
passages, he strikingly asserts the 
superiority of moral duties to cere- 
mounial observances. What, for ex- 
ample, can be more noble than the 
declaration towards the close of the 
chapter on penances, that if a man 
“commit sia, and actually repent, 
that sin shall be removed from him; 
but if he merely say, ‘I will sin 
thus no more,’ he can only be re- 
leased by an actual abstinence from 
guilt?” But let it be remembered, 
that the spirit of the code is to be 
estimated by its general tenour and 
effect, not by the words of two or 
three insulated passages; that the 
spirit of the Hindoo ordinances is 
unquestionably ceremonial ; that, 
for one passage like that just quoted, 
at least a hundred may be cited, in 
which the performance of childish 
ceremonies is pressed with an anx- 
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ious minuteness that cannot fail to 
convey an idea of their paramount 
importanee. Besides, how can the 
passage last quoted be reconciled 
with those, which we have pointed 
out as sanctioning an occasional re- 
laxation in moral rectitude ? In what 
sense is it to be construed, when we 
observe that, at times, the very 
breach of a moral duty is not only 
permitted, but encouraged, in order 
to facilitate the observance of a ce- 
remonial ordinance? We here al- 
lude to those laws that allow a sa- 


-erificer to obtain the ingredients re- 


quisite for his sacrifice, by plunder 
or theft. 

To convey an adequate concep- 
tion of the ritual follies of the Hin- 
doos, would be a hopeless under- 
taking; but specimens of them may 
be discovered in the ensuing ex- 
tracts, which are descriptive of the 
oblation to be paid by a Brahmin 
to the manes of his ancestors. The 
place being purified with cow-dung, 


-and other Brahmins invited, a suf- 


focating series of ceremonies follows. 
Among other things, 

« flaving made an ablution, re- 
turning towards the north, and 
thrice suppressing his breath slowly, 
let him (the Brahmin who makes 
the oblation) salute the gods of the 
SIX seasons, and the Pitris also, be- 
ing well acquainted with proper 
texts of the Veda. 

«“ Whatever water remains in his 
ewer, let him carry back delibe- 
rately near the cakes of rice; and, 
with fixed attention, let him smell 
those cakes, in order as they were 
ollered., 

«Then, taking a small portion of 
the cakes in order, let him first, as 
the law directs, cause the Brah- 
mins to eat of them, while they are 
seated.” 

A variety, then, of other dishes, 
spiced puddings, milky messes, sa- 
youry meats, and sweetly-smelling 
drinks are collected together : 

‘Then, being duly purified, and 
with perfect presence of mind, let 
him take up all the dishes one by 
sne, and present them in order to 
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[Fex, 
the Brahmins, proclaiming their qua. 
lities.”’ 

“ Himself being delighted, let 
him give delight to the Brahmins, 
and invite them to eat of the provi. 
sions by little and little ; attracting 
them often with the dressed rice 
and other eatabies, and mentioning 
their good properties.” 

« Let all the dressed food be very 
hot; and let the Brahmins eat it in 
silence; nor let them declare the 
qualities of the food, even though 
asked by the giver.” 

« Let not a Chandala, a town. 
boar, a cock, a dog, see the Brah. 
mins eating.” ch. 3. 

We could go on; but our readers 
must have had enough of the Brah. 
mins and their féte. 

In the course of so grave a dis. 
cussion, it is not our wish to excite 
unseasonable merriment; but we 
are compelled to make the follow ag 
reference, in order to expose the 
preposterous absurdity of —waich 
these Institutes can be occasionally 
cuilty. A whole quarto page is | 
taken up with directions to be ob- 


served bv Brahmins in alvo exone- — 


rando. ‘These directions descend to | 
the choice of ground for that pur- 
pose, to the attitudes they must as- 
sume, and the quarter towards which 
they must look; all which particu: | 
lars must vary according to specified 
circumstances, Among other regu- 
lations, they must not, it seems, 
look at “ things moved by the 
wind ;” by day, their faces must be 
towards the north, by night towards 
the south ; and some of these obser: | 
vances are enjomed on pain of losin 
all thetr sacred knowledge ! 

Some of the observations which 
have been made on the ceremonid! | 
part in general of the Institutes, ap- 
ply forcibly to the penances whic! | 
it enjoins. Doubtless, in a few scat | 
tered precepts, Menu intimates the | 
ineflicagy of penance when detach F 
ed from penitence ; but these pre 
cepts are perfectly lost amidst the 
elaborate detail, into which he e” 
ters, of an infinity of expiato! 
ites, as harsh as they are prepos® 
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rus. The greatest stress is taid on 
# pious qusteritles 5 the poaancee ~ 
z preposterously unequal or ridiculous ; 
~ and. what is particularly observable, 
for sins supposed to have been com- 
— mitted in a former state of exist- 
ence, they are enforced with the 
~ same earnestness, as for iniquities of 
which the offender is personally con- 
4 sclous ! a 
- It has been already intimated, 
> that, in these Institutes, crimes are 
> classified in a very strange and whim- 
sical manner. We have no room to 
enlarge on this head, but, for proofs 
of the fact, shall refer our readers to 
the eleventh chapter. Let them, 
however, take along with them this 
- yemark, that the code of Menu is not 
> merely a code of laws, but a sum- 
mary of religion and morals. Some 
_ high moral crimes are by the English 
law treated only as civil offences. 
However defective, in this respect, 
- + our law, this is no defect in our reli- 
~ gion, which tends to correct the in- 
equalities of law, and that under the 
“highest sanctions. But it is not 
~ merely the Hindoo law, it is the 
Hindoo religion whose voice we 
~ hear, when Menu places the killing 
>of a cow on a level with the crime 
Jot adultery; “the marriage of a 
younger brother before the elder, 
* and that elder’s omission to marr 
"before the younger,” with “ selling 
> awite or child;” and engaging in 
>“ great mechanical works,’ with 
using “ charms to destroy the inno- 
_ cent: or when he pronounces 
_ + *‘talse boasting of a high tribe,” to 
—  @be a crime “nearly equal to killing 
| 2 Brahmin,” which, we need hardly 
/ suv, he considers as among the most 
! leadly offences that can be com- 
ie Bitted, 
~) it would be easy to swell our ex- 
| reacts from the code of this lawgiver 
a Yahy given extent 5 but fortunately 
Bhe necessity of multiplying them is 
vmpletely superseded by the testi- 
mony of that man who was of all 
ters most competent to decide on 
ms question. Sir William Jones 
Be and we trust that an appeal to such 
tribunal is ne disparagement to our 
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author), in the preface to his transla- 
tion of the Institutes of Menu, has 
summed up, if we may so speak, the 
evidence on both sides. With the 
strictest impartiality he has mingled 
his disapprobation and his applause ; 
neither, on the one hand, depreci- 
ating those moral beauties to which 
we have already paid no reluctant 
tribute of admiration; nor, on the 
other, shrinking from an avowal of 
those blemishes which, though suffi- 
ciently glaring, our author has un- 
accountably forgotten to observe. 

« The work now presented to the 
European world contains abundance 
of curious matter, extremely inte- 
resting both to speculative lawyers 
and antiquaries, with many beauties, 
which need not be pointed out, and 
with many blemishes, which cannot 
be justified or palliated. It is a sy- 
stem of despotism and priestcratt, 
both indeed limited by law, but art- 
fully conspiring to give mutual sup- 
port though with mutual checks ; it 
is filled with strange conceits in me- 
taphysics and natural philosophy, 
and with a scheme of theology most 
obscurely figurative, and consequent- 
ly hable to dangerous misconcep- 
tion; it abounds with minute and 
childish formalities, with ceremonies 
generally absurd and often ridicu- 
lous; the punishments are partial 
and fanciful, for some crimes dread-= 
fully cruel, for others reprehensibly 
slight; and the very morals, though 
rigid enough*on the whole, are in 
one or two instances (as in the case 
of light oaths and of pious perjury) 
unaccountably relaxed: nevertheless, 
a spirit of sublime devotion, of bene- 
volence to mankind, and of amiable 
tenderness to all sentient creatures, 
pervades the whole work ; the style 
of it has a certain austere majesty, 
that sounds like the language of le- 
gislation, and extorts a respectful 
awe; the sentiments of indepen- 
dence on all beings but God, and the 
harsh admonitions eyen to kings, are 
truly noble; and the many panegy- 
iics on the Gayatré, the mother, as 
it is called, of the Veda, prove the 
author to have ‘adored (not the visi- 
Q 2 
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ble material sun, but) that divine 
and incomparably greater Light,’ to 
use the words of the most venerable 
text in the Indian scripture, ‘ which 
iHumines all, delights all, from which 
all proceed, to which all must re- 
turn, and which alone can irradiate 
(not our visual organs merely, but 
our souls.and) our intellects.’ ” 

Let the weight of this testimony 
be fairly considered, and then let 
it be decided whether the Hindoo 
code be really such, “ that, on the 
enlarged principles of moral reason- 
ing, it little needs. the meliorating 
hand of Christian dispensations.” 
For our own parts, we are inclined 
to believe that the majority of our 
readers will not long hesitate to form 
an opinion respecting the issue of 
this contest between the champion 
of Asiatic literature and.the “ Bengal 
Officer—” 


‘*Infelix puer, atque impar congressus 
Achill! ” 


Our author’s position respecting 
the excellence of the doctrines of 
Menu having now been somewhat 
sifted, the next inquiry is, how far 
that position, if proved, contributes 
to the influence of his general rea- 
soning; and here we have to observe, 
that, even if proved to the very ut- 
most, it does not weigha single grain 
im the scale. 

For, in the first place, it might, of 
any code partly ceremonial and part- 
ly didactic, be presumed, that the 
eeremonial part would fix the popu- 
lar attention more than the moral or 
didactic. It might also be presumed, 
that if the ceremonial part were 
considerable, if would not only arrest 
attention, but, im process of time, 
monopolise it; that it would gra- 
dually supersede the rest, and be- 
come virtually the sole code of those 
who might be too poor or too foolish 
ortoo idle to look beyond the surface ; 
of “the great vulgar and the smail.” 
This isin the course of nature. ‘Phat 
which is abstract and refined easiiy 
yields to that which is real and pal- 
pable. It is not without difficulty 
that minds of the yaost powerful 
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texture are able to sever the essence 
of piety from its external appen. 
dages ; and with the vulgar, these 
external appendages are but too fre. 
quently substituted for the essence; 
as, with regard to the human frame, 
the mass of men are content, in their 
adiniration of external movements, 
to forget the guiding spirit. 

A ceremonial system, too, is a 
grand simplifier of religion. It not 
only lays hold on the senses, but, by 
its easy comprehension, flatters that 
indolence of mind which the gene- 
rality of mankind love to cherish; 
it requires no “ musings high:” it 
substitutes reparation for self-denial ; 
it asks no controul over the passions 
in the moment of temptation, when 
controul is mest difficult and most 
critical ; it shuts the heart against 
the entrance not of sin, but of its 
salutary followers, remorse and re- 
pentance ; it diverts the attention 
trom the guilt of the crime to the 
eflicacy of the expiation. 

Unreasonable or extravagant ter- 
rors are most ready appeased by 


personal austerities ; and the terrors | 


of the vulgar are generally extrava- 
gant or unreasonable. ‘Thus it has 
commonly happened, that the spirit 
ot the codes alluded to has evapo- 
rated, and men: have held to them, if 
we may use the expression, only by 
their machinery. 

The history of the world exempl- 
tres the truth of these observations. 
‘The same fate, and from the same 
cause, attended all the ancient Pagan 
institutions. In Egypt, in Greece, 
and in Italy, while a few superior 


souls tasted of a spiritual worship, | 
the vulgar were immersed in brutish 


ignorance, and inextricably ental 
gled ina network of the most galling 
and frivolous ceremonies. Even the 


Jewish dispensation, which (howevel | 


inferior, and intended to be inferio!, 
to the Christian) might, both from 
its intrinsic superiority and its divine 
origin, have claimed exemption from 
the common decay, received It 
deepest wound on this quarter*. Tl 


* The Jewish religion we know to BW, . 
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-oman Catholic religion was in 
S the same manner degraded. 
Ze But we hear much of the sublime 
aphorisms of this code. Is it really 
necessary for us to inform this au- 
thor, that the sublime aphorisms of 
Pagan antiquity, surpassed, both in 
number and variety, those of any 
ave or nation? And what did the 
Pagan vulgar know, or what do the 
Hindoo vulgar know, of such apho- 
risms? They were then, as they are 
} now, sacred to the philosophic: few. 
Like what is fabled of the birds 
/ of paradise, they inhabited the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, 
os and never condescended to touch 
7) the low earth. Nothing is more 
» casy for a philosopher than to pour 
-~ jorth fine sayings; and, on the other 
© hand, nothing is were natural than 
that the vulgar should fly from abs- 
» traction and speculation to what is 
‘visible and tangible. It is infinitely 
easier tO practise penance, than to 
_ fix the mind in intense contempla- 
| “tion of the good and the beautiful; 
~ toatone for guilt by living “ for three 
days on hot barley gr uel,’ by be- 
coming a companion of cows, 
“i walking with them, standing with 
them, lying down with them,’—by 
) “‘ waiting on @ cow for one day, nou- 
erished by milk alone,’—by “ eating 
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®been extreme'y burdensome: the writers 
/of the New Testament constantly represent 
7 *t as such, and in this view, among others, 
# represent the supersession of it by Chris- 
Biianity as an emancipation. Yet Judaism, 
compared with all religions but the Chris- 
tian, was distinguished for its purity and 
}PsPirituality: the very first precept of the 
g Vecalogue demands the utmost conceivable 
> fncerity and reality of piety and devotion ; 
s ¢ nis demand is, throughout the Mosaic 
7B 'tings, repeated in a variety of forms; 
Aad, what is more, it is addressed not 
icrely to priests or professed devotees, but 
° every individual without exception. The 
evere aud absolute prohibition of all ap- 
roach to idolatry and idolatr rousrites, could 
ot Lut be, of itself, a powerful guard against 

we degeneracy of religion into mere cere- 
monies and, in producing this effect, it 
co ye Greatly assisted by the circum~ 
“<a that the whole of the Mosaic ritual 
S avowedly of a typical nature, 
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clarified butter,” or “a ball of rice as 
large as a hen’s egg,’—by “ twice a 
day plunging into water, thrice re- 
peating the text aghamarshana ;”’ than 
to rise above temptation by a rap- 
turous absorption into the essence of 
the Deity. 

it is not irrelevant to this point to 
mention a remark made by sir 
William Jones in his “ Discourse 
before the Asiatic Society.” After 
proving that some of the noblest 
moral maxims of our religion were 
known to eminent philosophers 
among the Chinese, Hindoos, and 
Persians, he adds, “the lessons of 
Confucius and Chanaeya, of Sadi 
and Hafiz, are unknown even at this 
day to the millions of Chinese and 
Hindoos, Persians and other Mo- 
hammedans, who toil for their daily 
support *,” 

We are content, however, after alk 
that we have said, to wave the ad- 
vantage of general principle and 
universal concession, and to rest the 
reiutation of our author’s position on 
a bare statement of tacts. 

The Hindoo scripture is locked up 
from the bulk of the people. 

The Gentoo code has these words, 
«Tf a Suder reads the Vedas to either 
of the other three casts, or listens to 
them, heated oil, wax, and melted 
tin, shall be poured into his ears, and 
the orifice stopped up.’ 

«lf a Suder gets by heart the 
Vedas, he shall be put to death.” 

The contents of the Geeta (trium- 
phantly quoted in the work before 
us) are, as the translator (Mr. Wil- 
kins) informs us, carefully concealed 
from the people. 

Menu, the all-purifying Menno 
himseif, is revealed only to the 
Brahmins and their pupils. “They” 
(the Brahmins), says sit William 

Jones, “must explain it only to 
their pupils of the three highest 
classes; and the Brahmin who read 
it with me requested most earnestly 
that his name might be concealed +.” 

Before we finally quit this topic, 


* Dice. 11. Asiatic Researches, vol. 4 
+ Pret, to Instit. of Menu. 
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we must be allowed to complain 
that our author has (probably with- 
out intention) blinked a very mate- 
rial consideration. In an attempt to 
appreciate the merits of a system of 
religion, with a view to its influence 
on men ‘axl manners, it 1s not 
enous gh to refer merely to the “civil 
and re! Ie ious code” of that SV stem. 
The ce wadontal part of the code is 
as we have already seen, unquestion- 
ably of high importance; but per- 
haps the most essential dade, in 
the moral effect of any idolatrous 
system, is its vulgar mythology. 
This immense field the author, with 
the usual justice of his coup d’eil, 
has on this occasion overlooked. Yet 
it isthe mythology which, circulated 
in popular stories, embodied in count- 
less festivals, enshrined in a thou- 
sand pagodas and ianumerable idols, 
perpetually lives in the eye of the 
people, operates upon their senses, 
and forms their character. 

In a subsequent chapter of the 
work, indeed, some straggling re- 
marks are to be found on the Hindoo 
mythology; and after all that has 
been written on this point, both in 
past ages and the present, will the 
reader believe that the suin of these 
remarks is briefly this? 

The fables of the Hindoo mytho- 
logy are merely allegorical ; and, 

The apparent idolatry of the 
Hindoos is, in reality, the worship of 
one Supreme Being; tor while they 
prostrate themselves before lols, 
they adore the ‘ Unity of the God- 
head.’ 

This is in truth to abuse the privi- 
lege of being stale and common-place. 


The force of Nature can no further go. 


{t is beneath the dignity of cri- 
ticism to stoop to the “refutation of 
positions which every schoolboy 
could shake to pieces. Who can be 
so hopelessly ignorant as not to 
know, that, from the time the first knee 
was bent to a shapeless trunk or 
stone, the language of our author 
has been the common jargon of 
idolaters? But every page ot the 
best writers, ancient or modern, who 
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have treated on the question, glares 
with the just and obvious answer to 
such language. What may haye 
been the original intention, or what 
may be the hidden meaning, of the 
popular fables, or of symbolical wor. 
ship, are inquiries which may occur 
to the small number of the wise and 
the curious, but which most assuredly 
will never occur to the herd of wor. 
shippers. ‘The “ vulgus imperito. 
rum”’ are neither allegory- hunters 
nor esoterics. ‘The hi istory of all 
idolatrous nations may instruct us, 
what has been the ‘uniform fate of 
these boasted allegories and sym- 
bols; and Vossius only expresses 
the universal sense of antiquity, 
when, at the close of his celebrated 
work, he thus delivers his judgment: 

“* Atque hee dicta sunto de culty 
symbolico; qualem etiam illam sta- 
tuarum primitus fuisse dicebatur, 
quia que é ligno, vel lapide similive 
materia constarent, non veneraban- 
tur ut Deos, sed ut divine bonitatis 
ac potenti signa. Sed paullatim, ut 
ostendimus, vulgi stupore magis glis- 
cente, sepe etiam accedente sacer- 
dotum avaritia ac dolo, qui priis 
erat symbolicus, proprius esse cultus 
cepit.—De Idol. lib. 9. 

We cannot enter at present into 
a consideration of the Hindoo alle- 
gories, but it is obvious that most ot | 
their fables are capable of a mult 
plicity of interpretations, and are 
actually interpreted by profound 
judges in a very different manner. 


“Thus,” exclaims our author, 
Doorga Bahvannee, consort of Seeva, 
mounted on her tremendous lion, ruslies 
forth to combat Mykassoor, the Indian M:- 
notaur, in the form of a buffalo; is it mt 
a speaking picture of good sense, repre 
senting the good and evil principle con 
tending for supremacy ;---Virtue warning 
against Vice? And when, having cut of 
the head of the buffalo, the evil spi 
springs from the headless trunk, a humal 
form upwards from the waist; and rene\s 
the combat: does it not seem to typily th 
Proteus-like versatility of Sin; wht’ 
however often repressed, is ever ready © 
assail us, in some new shape ?” p. 95. 
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most luxuriantly expressed. But 
what if this “ ‘speaking picture ” 
should utter doubtful language? Mr. 
Patterson, who has some claim to 
attention, explains this fable in the 
' + following manner. After stating 
th: it it was evidently borrowed from 
an Egyptian hieroglyphic allusive to 
the inundation of the Nile, he adds: 
«The Sphinx, an emblem of the 
sun’s passage through Leo and Virgo, 
| j would suggest the idea of decorating 
Cali (the same being as Doorga), 
| a like the armed Pallas, as Virgo, at- 
'iended by her Sinh or lion, who is 
 Sivah himself in that form; and 
* they ascribe to her a victory over 
+ the monster Mahish Asura, a giant, 
' with the head of a but¥alo: this ant- 
~ mal delichts in water, and, when he 
FP comes out of it, is as destructive by 
| slaying waste and devouring the har- 
Bycect, as the hippopotamus ; “the latter 
| Mite not being a native of Hin- 
Pdostan, it was natural to supply its 
Yplace with one which had similar 
characteristics *.” 
> sir Wilham Jones, indeed, seems 
inclined to interpret this fable in the 
same manner as the “ Bengal Off- 
Fcer.’ But, amidst this contrariety, 
Wrhat is the bewildered Hindoo to 
Helieve? Is it his morality or his 
4 sper! that he is to learn trom 
he exploits ot Doorga mounted on 
a lion ? ¢ 
We might proceed to rivet these 
#ew hints on our author’s memory, 
Dy bringing to his knowledge the 
| istory of the Roman Catholic reli- 
‘Bion in Europe. He might there 
‘Bollow the progress of the mind from 
Bhe purest and simplest worship to 
(Hr grossest idolatry. He might ob- 
erve that, while the wiser class of 
ligionists openly disclaimed any 
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ing | MBOomMage to the material object placed 
rt off efore their eves, and even warned 
spr elr inferiors of the dangerous tens 
~ ney of such adoration ; the less 
ape lightened worshippers ‘er radually 
“hich, wee the errors against which 
dell 1ad been cautioned, and, in the 
% Ri, even drew many of the better 
ans * Asiatic Researches, vol. 3. 
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informed into the same situation. 
Sut these researches we are con- 
strained to leave to his unassisted 
labours. He may perhaps, from 
what has been already said, be in- 
duced to advance, in some degree, 
to a just opinion on the important 
points respecting which his mistakes 
have been so deplorable; and may, 
in time, confess that allegories and 
symbols are but poor preservatives 
trom folly, vice, and inhumanity. 

‘ Videtisne igitur, ut a physicis 
rebus, bene atque utilitér inventis, 
tracta ratio sit ad commentitios et 
fictos deos? Que res genuit faJsas 
opiniones, erroresque turbulentos, 
et superstitiones pene aniles. Et 
forme enim nobis deorum, et ztates, 
et vestitus, ornatusque noti sunt; 
hee et dicuntur, et creduntur, stultis- 
simeé, et plena sunt futilitatis sum- 
maque levitalis *.” 

Our author’s feelings, which never 
sleep when the Gentoo religion is 
touched, are peculiarly exasperated 
by this unfortunate sentence of Dr. 
3Zuchanan: “ The robber and the 
prostitute lift up their hands with 
the infant and the priest, before an 
horrible idol of clay, painted red, 
deformed and disgusting as the vices 
which are practised before it.” This 
is a cruel stroke. He has visited 
innumerable temples, yet “ never 
witnessed any exhibition at their 
shrines that bore the appearance of 
indecency.” In what singular sense 
does he understand the words inde- 
cency and immorality? Has he 
never seen nor heard of the obscene 
representations in their temples; of 
the troops of prostitutes attached to 
the establishments of their pagodas? 
Has he never seen nor heard of the 
Ithyphallic symbols, exposed to ado- 
ration, carried in public processions, 
and even worn, as an ornamentai 


part of dress, by the women? It 


he knows nothing of all this, is he 
competent to appear before the 
world as a writer? If he has known 

this, and more, what becomes of his 
pure and decent worship ? what 


* Cic, de Natura Deorum, lib.2. 
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becomes of his indignation against 
Mr. Buchanan and his afiection for 
the [lindoo ritual, 


‘« His senseless love, and rage as vain?” 


But we have paid too much ho- 
nour to representations so palpably 
incorrect and futile. Our general 
sentiments may be comprised in the 
words of Mr. Patterson, who has re- 
futed our author by anticipation. 

« Plutarch has said of the Egyp- 
tians, that they had inserted nothing 
into their worship without a reason, 
nothing merely fabulous, nething 
superstitious (as many suppose); but 
their institutions have either a re- 
ference to morals, or to something 
useful in life; and many of them 
bear a benntited resemblance of some 
facts in history, or some appearance 
in nature. Perhaps, in the com- 
mencement, to lead mankind into 
superstition, was not intended nor 
foreseen ; it is a weed that spring 
up naturally, when religion My ines 
ed with mystery and burdened with 
perple xing ceremonials. ‘The mass 
ot mosikind lost sight of morality in 
the multiplicity of rites, and, as it is 
easicr to practise ceremonies than to 
subdue the passions, ceremonies gra- 
dualiy become substitutes for real 
religion, and usurp the place of mo- 
rality and virtue. This seemsio have 


been the case with the religions of 


Egypt and India *.” 


IJ, Having disposed of the first 
part of our subject, as we originally 
arranged it, we have now, in the se- 
cond place, to investigate the justice 
of the Bengal Oticer’s encomiums 
on the moral character of the Hin- 
doos, 

We have, on a former occasion, 
been obliged to notice the effort that 
has been made, with regard to the 
present subject, to confound our 
senses and disturb our judgment by 
the cry of local knowledge. The au- 
thor before us is at least as highly 
gifted in this respect, and as anxious 
to proclaim his gift, as any of his 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. 8. 


predecessors. He has spent seven. 
and-twenty years in Bengal; “ Very 
few, perhaps, have travelled moje 
than he has, among the Hindoos ; ” 
Tie has “ mixed much in their a0. 
ciety,” “ has endeavoured to conci. 
liate thule affections, and (as n might 
have been predicated of all these 
eentlemen) he believes, not without 
effect.” 

Now all this may be very true, 
and the author may possess, as we 
do not doubt he does, much « local 
knowledge.” “ Non sani hoc tri. 
buens, dederim quoque cztera,” 
Does every thing else go along with | 
this title? One ‘would ‘really be led | 
to imagine, that it is a grand generic 
expression for the knowledge oi 
every thing visible and invisible, 
past, present, and future ; and that 
it supplies at once, not only all other 
kinds of knowledge, but also large 
and general ideas, a power of close 
and correct re asoning, and an infal- 
libility rarely bestowed on mortals, 
It is the enchanted weapon, whict, 


he who obtained it, obtained at onc | = 


also the skill and the vigour to wiell, 
We do not wish to depreciate the 
value of local knowledge, which, a | 
long as it confines itself to its true 
province, cannot fail ef being eager 
ly received and duly estimated. But | 
it must always be carefully wil § 
nowed, before its application to pra 
tical purposes. In fact, the teri 
itself conveys to the generality of 
men more than it ought, and mor 
perhaps than it is meant, to convel.§ 
very cominunication professing t 
come from this source, is apt to bef 
received with the same unconditiou f 
surrender of judgment that would fol 
low the enunciation of abstract truth > 7 
But it should be recollected, tht} 7 





the knowledge in question is not hep 


result of a cool process of observé f 
tion and experiment, carried of "F 
an unresisting medium above the 
storms and passions of life. It’ 
arrived at by man in the midst ¢ 
his fellow-men, in the midst of tho* 
whose kindness he shares, or who# 
neglect he resents; to whose happ" 
ness he contributes, or on whose bee 


























































nevolence he depends; from whom 
j » he isestranged by temper or pride 
: @ hatred or suspicion, or towards 
2 whom he is attracted by gratitude, 
esteem, or tenderness : while, there- 
fore, it strikes its roots and throws 
t ~ ont its branches, it will insensibly 
receive an unalterable bias. 

if then, in every case, and under 
whatever advantage of talent or si- 
» — — tuation, local knowledge is influ- 
enced by these circumstances, by 
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~~ Nature’s, Custom’s, Reason’s, Passion’s 
strife, 
Aud all Opinion’s colouis cast on life, 


the case is peculiarly so with the 
experience acquired by our country- 
men in India. 

The grand reason of this pecu- 
+ liarity we take to be, that, philoso- 
J vhically speaking, the march of 
\ their minds is in “ an inverted or- 
J der.” They do not descend trom 
) general principles to specific consi- 
# derations ; but, whenever they are 
+ disposed to generalise, they go from 
one particular series of facts to ge- 
neral principles. Doubtless there 
are many most illustrious excep- 
tions to this remark, and from some 
@ late measures we are grounded in 
the hope, that, in'a short period of 
Fume, the remark will be only histo- 
rically true. But, in the mean time, 
+t cannot be denied that the majo- 
tity of those who have visited India, 
have been unavoidably deficient in 
some of the prime requisites of sci- 





ei Bcnviic or philosophical travellers. 
fe i4 It 1s no disrespect to a mest able, 
te ia thom and meritorious class of our 
im vilow-subjects, to say that they 


—  e'sve not been eminent in that in 
it 3 vhich they had no ambition to ex- 
hat 4 el, It is not likely now, and it 
Vas still less likely twenty or thirty 
years ago, that young men at the 
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he ae os" OF seventeen, or eighteen, should 

ns “ fortitied in general principles of 
9 ior ?) 3 } ia Et: e 

ni ioral and political science* . Many 


* Tot : 
Let it be observed that we do not 


: reak here of relitious principles. To any 
“> S-Cept our author, we should be al- 
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arrive in India at a still earlier age. 
They enter that country, and imme- 
diately feel themselves in a new 
world. They are received with 
homage by the natives, and treated 
as beings of a higher order. Plea- 
sures of all kinds court their atten- 
tion. Example and climate unite 
with the inclinations natural to youth, 
to lead them to a variety of amuse- 
ments. If they are placed in situa- 
tions up the country, where there 
is scarcely any European society, 
they become still more exalted. 
The consciousness of superiority, 
perpetually brought to their recol- 
lection by the parade of their re- 
tinue and the servility of their de- 
pendents, excites that seli-compia- 
cency which disposes them to re- 
gard surrounding objects through a 
favourable mediuin. This is not the 
period to generalise or speculate. 
Ungenerous’ indeed must be the 
heart which, under such circum- 
stances, would feel no emotions of 
partiality towards those whom it 
knows only by their adoration; or 
would long withhold its good opinion, 
where that good opinion seemed the 
chief recompence asked for profuse 
homage and unwearied service. 

In process of time, indeed, as the 
routine of business uncovers the m- 
terior of this smiling scene, the fa- 
vourable impression begins to be less 
vivid. Inthe case of civil servants 
in high official situations, such as 
residents or judges, the very nature 
of their duties, which bring to no- 
tice the innumerable feuds and 
quarrels, as well as the erimes, of 
the district, acts in some degree as 
an antidote. But in the case of mi- 
litary men, there exists no such 
check. They are not called to 
settle disputes, or hear causes. Their 
attention is seldom attracted to the 
more secret animosities of the vil- 
lage where they are stationed Ali 
that they see of the inhabitants, is 
when they are ploughing, or bathmg, 
or paying court to themselves ; and, 
on these occasions, nothing perhaps 
is observed, except what is harmless 
or joyful. Thns do years glide 
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away. In most instances, perhaps, 
the opinions formed during a resi- 
dence in the east, are allowed to re- 

main in a vague and floating state ; 

and, even in those where an ‘attempt 
is made to reduc e them to shape and 
system, it is made too frequently 
with little regard to general rules, 
and under the bias ef long-indulged 
prejudices. 

At length the adventurer returns 
to his native soil. And _ here it is 
that he first perceives his deficiency. 
He hears incessant inquiries respect- 
ing the morals, manners, and politi- 
eal condition of the Hindoos. He 
discovers in these inquiries a per- 
petuai reference to a mere enlarged 
mode of reasoning, and certain es- 
tablished rules of moral end political 
economy. ‘This is the period in 
which, as we have observed, his 
mind must travel iy * an inverted 
order.” Vf he is dj Spos srt to enter 
the lists w seralise, 


ith those who ore 
he must generalise ; aa for this 


end, he #. no data, except such as 


he may have casually obtained ,du- 
ring his residence in India. He re- 
collects facts; he recollects obser- 
vations. They have hitherto been 
undefined and volatile: he is now 
summoned to “ give them a local 
habitation and a name.” He cannot 
refer to a definite conclusion formed 
on the spot, and while the materials 
for forming it were every day pre- 
sented fresh to his view. He must 
first ransack his memory for the 
materials, and then proceed to shape 
a regular conclusion. He must dis- 


cover, not only the interpretation of 


the dream, but the dream itself. 

It is obvious to perceive how 
many causes concur to give a bias 
to this posthumous judgment ; how 
naturally the sunshine of those years, 
when “ life was in the spring, mies 
tends over the scenes where they 
were passed, and the society with 
whose memory they are associated ; 
and how imperceptibly the mind 
shrinks, as from a sort of injustice, 
from the thought of deserting the 

canse of the absent or the dead. 


This is in trath an amiable feel- 
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[Fee 
ing ; and we do not wish to censure 
it. We have been led to enlarg 
our remarks on this head much Jp. 
yond our intention, and can there. 
fore barely give, as their result, jp 
the first place, that we should | In | 
every instance obtain, if possible 
the evidence of those who hare 
grounded their local knowledge oy 
3 broad basis of general knowledge. 
and in the second, that we should 
estimate local knowledge rather in 
gross than in detail—that is, in or. 
der to arrive at a reasonable deci. 
sion, we must judge, not by de. 
tached facts, but by the effect and 
impression of a collection of facts, 
In the former case, we shall be per. 
petually harassed by tconsistent 
and even contradictory representa. 
tions; in the latter, as in all calcu. 
lations on a large scale, the errors 
will correct each “other, and not ma- 
terially affect the final result. 

We certainly intend that the ob- 
seryations which we have ventured 
to make, should bear on our authors 
account ef the moral character of 
the Hindoos. And, on this point, 
prepared as we were to hear some 
thing singular, “ adhue indictun 
ore alio’” we must contess that he 
has overtopped our expectation, 
He is not satished with attributing 
to them a reasonable share of excel: 
lence, but, with an extravagance 
pushed io the Indicrous, finds in 
them every virtue under heaven. 
Never was “a people exhibiting 
more suavity of manners, or more 
mildness of character ’—*“ They are 
mild, modest, and obsequions pa- 
tient, obedient, and attentive; hos 
pitable, charitable, and benevole nt; 
honest, sober, temperate, and faith- 
ful.” And finally, “ if Arcadian 
aappuncss ever had existence, it mus 
have been rivalled m= Hindostan. 
«The Christian religion, too, h» 
not done so much for the Jowel 
orders of socicty in Ienrope, as thet 
of Brahma ¢ appears to have done fo! 
the Hindoos.”—It certainly 15 ° 
little curious, that a man so formed 
as our author seems to be, to appr 
ciate the society of pure be 
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nus, should quit a state of such in- 


© Be --enes of sinand trouble, with which 
~ B  Christian country must salute his 
~ BB uve. Is he sanguine enough to hope 
© uurconversion to the perfect doc- 
j § rines of the Vedas? 





































* | With respect to the character of 
© F | she Hindoos, we have always been 
% F %: clined to hold a moderate opinion, 
> F 9 We think it not impossible, that the 
i © veal of some men has urged them te 
i F © = uwnwarrantable asperities on that sub- 
 F Fiect; and are willing to believe that, 
ts F unidst all the dark shades which 
* | belong to every nation immersed in 
nd the grossest idolatry, under such a 
iS \ climate, our Hindoo subjects possess 
of = some qualities which, if they cannot 
nt command admiration, are yet far 
* F irom unpleasing orunamiable. We 
‘Us FF should not therefore so much blame 
FS our author, if he had been content 
‘* F Sith that tempered praise which is 
the only praise of sterling value; 
ob F Band if he had believed it sufficient 
et to rescue their character from ca- 
** | Blumny, without conceiving it abso- 
(OY ®@lutely necessary that, in order to 
My | prove them not less than men, he 
4 must prove them more. We have 
un 0 hesitation in saying that, if the 
ihe | @iimits of this article, already too 
h | Bilonz, could permit it, we could, from 
No [the most authentic documents, com- 
a Ppictely root up all his assertions and 
mF grepresentations. A single instance 
i Wehowever, or little more, must suftice. 
5 He speaks of the natives as “ mild, 
Ne Pemodest, obseguious.” Now (though 
Aa 4 : may be observed that the word 
‘ Bersequous 1s somewhat equivocal), 
ae Mths may be true in general: but 
hos: eur author does not drop the re- 
eal FP Motest hint, that the mildness gene- 
a ally attributed to them is not un- 
Oe" | @requently broken by the most 
mes) oe ightful paroxysms of ferocity. Let 
ee As vear another local authority. ln 
ye allusion to this mildness of dispo- 
eit re lord Teignmouth observes, 
» fo Aah en: position, hable to 
act paricuiar exceptions, F am not au- 
i yaya to dispute it: but it must 
~The same tine he admitted, that 
t. Muviduals in India are often irri 
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tated, by petty provocations, to the 


novence and joy, to enter into the commission of acts which no provo-~ 


cation can justify : and, without re- 
ference to the conduct of professed 
depredators, examples may be pro- 
duced, the result of vindictive pride, 
and ungoverned violence of tem- 
per *” 

The whole of the dissertation from 
which this decisive passage is quoted, 
well deserves our author’s attentive 
perusal; the more so, as it shews 
that even the spotless virtue of the 

3rahmins is capable of the most 
horrid crimes. ‘This entirely agrees 
with the following extract from 


governor Holwell’s ~“ Historical 
Events.” It may be necessary to 


inform some of our readers, that Mr. 
Holwell might be a worthy rival of 
our author in his attachment to Gen- 
too manners and the Gentoo reli- 
gion; a circumstance which renders 
the contrast between their judgments 
not a little amusing— 


‘““ When Greek met Greek, then was the 
strife of swerds.” 


“The Gentoos, in general, are 4s 
degenerate, crafty, superstitious, li- 
tigicus, and wicked a people, as any 
race of people in the known world, 
if not eminently more so, especially 
the common run of Brahmins; and 
we can truly aver, that, during al- 
most five years that we presided in 
the judicial Cutchery court of Cal- 
cutta, never any murder or other 
atrocious crime came before us, but 
it was proved in the end a Brahmin 
was et the bottom of it+.” 

Our author has not omitted to en- 
large on the fidelity and honesty of 
native servants. ‘Though we have 
no doubt that the accounts on this 
subject are considerably exagge- 
rated, yet it may be admitted, that 
in India the attachment of servants 
to masters, where it really exists, 
possesses a degree of warmth rarely, 
if ever, witnessed in Europe; and 
wherever the principles of despotism 


¥ Dissertation on some extraordinary 
facts, customs, &c. of the Hindoos.--- Asia- 
tic Researches, vol. 4. 

+ Holwell’s Historical Events, vol. *. 
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are recognised, this must, in some 
degree or other, be the case. The 
interval between the different orders 
of society is considerable, and clearly 
defined. The service rendered by 
the servant to his master 1s consi- 
dered as a species of hemage oitered 
to ahigher being. ‘The dependence 
of the servant on the master is more 
complete, and more personal, than 
in a country where the ower orders 
are brougiit nearer to the higher, are 
taught to depend chiefly on them- 
selves, and are strongly animated 
with the ésprit du corps. ‘The mas- 
ter 1s to the servant, in the most em- 
phatic sense, wne autre providence *; 
and even a look of kindness 1s re- 
ceived as an unmerited blessing. 
Under these circumstances, if a real 
attachment be formed, it soon warms 
into something of devotion. 

But as this attachment is, after 
all, a sentiment, and not a principle, 
it may well be conceived to exist, 
as we have reason to believe it does 
exist, in union with qualities of a 
diametrically opposite description. 
Our author will undoubtedly take 
refuge in his common-place invec- 
tives, when we venture to mention, 
in connection with this topic, the 
crimes of theft, lying, and perjury. 
Yet he must permit us to say, that 
his unmeasured denial of the fre- 
quency of these, and other vices, 
among the Hindoos, is a decisive 
proof, either that he has wilfully 
suppressed what he could not pal- 
hate, or that he is utterly ignorant 
of what he professes to know. We 
speak with confidence, because we 
speak from unquestionable authort- 
ties, which we shall make no apo- 
logy for daring to preter to his ef- 
fusions. One of these we have al- 
ready given, in the strong and une- 
quivocal attestation of governor Hol- 
well. But he will of course appeal 
to facts, and there is one indeed pro- 
duced from his own experience, 
of which we must allow the force: 
it is given in these words : 


* Massillon makes use of this expression, 


= +: e he , . 4 
ma apmires if to the ereatin general, 
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‘« Thave myself been in this predicameny. 
---have had, in my house, at one time, 
more than eighty dozen of wine ; three ie 
four hundred pounds in gold or silver ; be. 
sides plate, linen, &c.;---all under thy 
care of my Hindoo servants, who kept tlie 
keys of every article: and those keys 
instead of being kept in any degree of go. 
curity, usually Jay under the pillow of the 
head-servant, or one of his tribe; or, per. 
haps, carelessly thrown on the humble m3 
or carpet, which, spread upon the floor oj 
the veranda, or common hall, served hi 
as a bed: and although those keys lay thus 
exposed to the view or knowledge of aj! 
the other servants, who might easily have 
taken them, at any hour of the day 0 
night ; and with one or other of whom, in. 
differently, they were often left in charge; 
yet I cannot, with a safe conscience, charge 
any of those servants with having ever pur. 
loined a single bottle of wine, the smalles: 
article of plate, or so much as a rupee, from 
the money thus deposited. 

‘¢ Let me, then, ask the candid reader; 
let me ask Mr, Buchanan himself; who, 
uninfluenced by the prospect of protes- 
sional advantage, had possibly been les 
willing to vilify the Hindoos ;---let me ask, 
I say, whether in Great Britain, under suc) 
obvious circumstances of temptation, the 
master’s property would have been safe 
for a single day? And yet, I have, more 
than once, madean excursion of more than 
fifteen hundred miles, while my property 
has been daily thus exposed to the mercy 
of a people who, Mr. Buchanan assures us, 
‘are destitute of those principles of ho 
nesty, truth and justice, which respond to 
the spirit of British administration :’ 
---§ and who have not a disposition whic) 
is accordant with the tenour of Christian 
principles.’ 

‘* But, I trust, that, while sobriety, ho- 
nesty, temperance, and fidelity, are held 
estimable among mankind; the humble 
possessor of these virtues, among the Hin- 
doos, will be deemed not unworthy evel 
of Christian emulation.” p. 92. 


Now we will not stop to explain 
away this history. We will neither 
express our wonder that the uppel 
servants, who are generally Mussu:- 
mans, should, in this instance, as We 
are given to understand, have beet! 
“ of the lower classes of Hindoos; 
nor repeat that the servants of office's 
are notoriously (almost proverbially’ 
superior to others, because they + 
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1808. } 
ander the restraint of martial law ; 
nor, finally, presume to suggest that, 
at any rate, In a remote situation up 
‘he country, there might be little 
inducement to steal, because there 
would be little probability of finding 
, market for the stolen property, of 
which the greater part would be 
yseless to the natives. We are 
abundantly justified in dismissing 
‘hese considerations, and in opposing 
-o such facts the irresistible weight 
of the following testimony. Our 
author has already had the good 
fortune to break a lance with sir 
William Jones: he may now be 
sratified by entering the lists against 
another master-genius. Sir James 
Mackintosh, in a charge to the 
crand jury at Bombay, delivered in 
the vear 1803, states his conviction, 
that the criminal records of that 
place are by no means an exact cri- 
terion of “the prevailing moral dis- 
eases.’ Among other reasons for 
this opinion, he assigns the fol- 
lowing.— 

“Such is the unfortunate preva- 
lence of the crime of perjury, that 
the hope of impunity is not extin- 
guished by the apprehension of the 
delinquent. If to this you add the 
Supine acquiescence of many Eng- 
lish inhabitants in the peculations of 
their domestic servants, which, from 
an opinion of the rooted depravity 
of the natives, we seem to look upon 
as if their vices were immutable and 
mtlexible like the laws of nature ; 
aud if you add also those summary 
chastisements, which are, in my 
opinion, almost always useless, as 
examples ; you will not wonder that 
1 do not consider the records of the 
criminal court as a measure of the 
cult of the community. Indeed, the 
universal testimony of Europeans, 
however mach I may suspect oc- 
casional and particular exaggeration, 
isan authority too strong for me to 
strugele with; and I observe that 
‘he accomplished and justly cele- 
brated person (sir William Jones) 
Who Carried with him to this coun- 
'Yy a prejudice in favour of the na- 
“yes, wuich he naturally imbibed in 
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the course of his studies, and which 
in him, though not perfectly rational, 
was neither unamtable nor ungrace- 
ful; I observe that even he, after 
long judicial experience, reluctantly 
contesses their general depravity. 
The prevalence of perjury, which he 
strongly states, and which I have 
myself already observed, is perhaps 
a more certain-sign of the gencral 
dissolution of moral principle, than 
other more daring and ferocious 
crimes, much more horrible to the 
imagination, and of which the im 
mediate consequences are more de- 
structive to society.” 

Every word of this quotation 
strikes a dagger into the assertions 
of the Bengal Officer. Let him 
weigh well the account given of the 
“domestic servants ;” the appeal to 
the universal “opinion of the rooted 
depravity of the natives; ” tothe “re- 
luctant” acquiescence in that opi- 
nion of sir William Jones, whose 
observations were, by the way, 
made on the theatre of Bengal; and 
to the concluding remark of the 
learned and eloquent recorder; and 
he must, we think, admit, that he 
has been either a very careless or a 
very fortunate master of a family in 
India. 

It is curious, that but two days 
after the delivery of this charge by 
sir James Mackintosh, an instance 
occurred, during a trial before him, 
of the very crime of which he had 
been so deeply deploring the preva- 
lence. We subjoin an extract from 
the Bombay Law Report on the oc- 
casion, as it is given in the Asiatic 
Annual Register for 1804, 

“On the examination of this 
wretched woman, as a witness, one 
or two remarkable facts appeared, 
which are, we fear, but too charac- 
teristic of the lower classes of 
natives. Ou being asked by the re- 
corder, whether there was any harm 
in false swearing, she answered, 
that she understood the English had a 
great horror of it, but there was no 
such horror in her country!” 

In the charge before quoted, sir 
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from testimony than experience. 
Let us then hear what alteration had 
been produced on his opinious by 
a.year’s residence in India. The 
following citations from his charge 
in January 1805, we shall submit to 
the reader, without more than a sin- 
gle word of comment. 

« But, as long as the scandalous 
acquiescence, I had almost said con- 
nivance, of the English inhabitants 
lasts; as long as our houses are filled 
with servants who have bcen detected 
in fraud and theft; so long ought 
we to consider ourselves as cor- 
ruptors of our servants, and, throuch 
them, of the body of natives; and 
so long, I fear, will the etlorts of 
laws and magistrates be vain. The 
raus¢ of this criminal toleration is, I 
admit, often good nature, and never 
worse than indolence.” 

—‘* An offence, of the frequency 
of which I formerly spoke from in- 
formation, but can now speak from 
large and deplorable experience; I 
mean, perjury.” 

« T trust that you and [ will one 


day have the unspeakable satisfac- 


tion of reflecting, that we have 
not only discharged those .duties 
which preserve tlie order of civil so- 
ciety, but that, by a firm, though 
moderate cxecution of just laws, we 
may have contributed, in some slight 
degree, within the narrow sphere of 
our influence, to revive those moral 
sentiments which every where natu- 
rally spring up in the human heart, 
but which seem so long to have lan- 
guished in the breasts of the inha- 
bitants of India*.” 

The single observation we olfer 
on these decisive passages is, that, 
althongh the personal experience of 
the learned judge was confined to 
Bombay, yet, as the reader will ob- 
serve, in the article of character, he 
uniformly identifies the imbabitants 
of that settlement with those of 
India at large; and sir James Mack- 
intosh is not a man whom we can 
suspect of random assertions, or in- 
considerate conclusions. 


* Asiatic Annual Register for 1305. 
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A singular instance of the facility 
with which natives of the highes 
Caste may be induced to commit per. 
jury, has been recently furnished to 
the world by captain Wilford. That 
gentleman (as is well known) has, 
for many years, been prosecuting, 
with much success, very extensive 
researches into the ancient Sanserit 
legends, In this task he was greatly 
assisted by his Pundit, or Brahmin, 
who brought to his notice several 
curious and interesting manuscripts 
before unknown to Muropeans. Cap. 
tain Wilford was on the eve of com- 
mitting himself to the public and to 
posterity, on the credit of these ma- 
nuscripts; indeed in part he had al- 
ready done so; when he discovered 
that the most interesting parts of 
their contents were interpolations, 
made with unexampled _perseve- 
rance, in the course of years, by his 
confidential Pundit. 

“ When discovered (says captain 
Wiltord of the interpolator) he flew 
into the most violent paroxysmms of 
rage, calling down the vengeance of 
Hieaven, with the most horrid aad 
tremendous imprecations upon hin- 
self and his children, if the extracts 
were not true. He brought ten 
Brahmins, not only as compurga- 
tors, but also to swear, by what is 
most sacred in their religion, to the 
genuineness of these extracts. After 
giving them a severe reprimand, for 
this prostitution of the sacerdotal 
character, 1 of course refused to al- 
low them te proceed *.” 

Now we do not mean to draw 
from this fact more than it will 
strictly warrant us to draw. — It cer- 
tainly does not go the length oi 
proving a general depravity ; but 
does it not strike the reader with asto- 
nishment, that, within any reasonable 
compass of time and place, ten men, 
of any tolerable consideration, should 
be found, voluntarily ofjering to 
commit perjury? May we not ven- 
ture to express a doubt whether, 10 
any country uofortunate enough te 


* < Pssay on the Sacred Islesin the West.” 
Asiatic Researches, vol. 8. 
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know only Christian morality, the 
same number of witnesses of any 
rank could be suborned with equal 
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| 6ease. And when such a prompti- 


tude to the most heinous crime 1s 
proved of the Brahmins, the teach- 
ers of wisdom, the retailers of all 


® the “ aphorisms” that ever breathed 
> trom the lips of Brahma and Menu ; 
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is it totally inexcusable to be a little 
sceptical respecting the infallibility 
of our author ? 

His judgment, however, may 
probably differ from ours ; and he 
will seek a justification tor these 
sages in that clause of the Hindoo 
code which considers perjury as a 
yenial sin, when arising from a good 
motive; or in the following sentence 
of Menu’s Laws — 

‘In some cases, a giver of false 
evidence from a pious motive, even 


» though he know the truth, shall not 
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> their doctrine. 
a We could add much on the mair: 


» lose a seat in heaven; such evidence 


wise men call the speech of the 
gods,” 

{t would surely he hard to de- 
prive them of the advantage of this 
maxim ; or to censure their conduct, 
when it so exactly corresponds with 
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positions of this book ; and much could 
we also say on the many subordinate 
topivs which, with more or less perti- 
nence, the writer has contrived to 
introduce; but our readers must 
now have a sufficient idea of the 
manner in which this Vindicatica of 
Hinceoism is conducted. Indeed we 
should not so long have detained 
their attention on the reasonings 
employed by the present champion 
of that religion, had we not felt 
anxious to improve every opportu- 
nity of recommending the subject to 
general notice, and had we not been 
aware, that, during the agitation of 
mind excited by great public ques- 
tions, the most pitiful arguments 
may receive some currency, when 
delivered in an imposing tone of 
self-confidence, and set off by the 
reputation of personal experience 
and knowledge *. 


* For a luminous view of the Hindoo 
character, we beg to refer our readers to a 
work which has just appeared on the sub- 
ject of propagating Christianity in India 
(and which will be found in the list of new 
publications), by the Rev. J. W. Cunning- 
ham, M. A., late fellow of St, John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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> Review of Remarks on the Review of 
— Major Scott Waring’s two Pum- 
~ phiets, in the last Number of the 


Christian Observer, subjoined to “A 
Reply to a Letter addressed to John 

7 . ’ . 
Scott Waring, Esq., §e.” by Ma- 
jor Scorr Wanine. 


@ {nat we should professedly confine 
o'r criticism to that part of major 


Scott’s last pamphlet in which we 
Piave a direct concern, will, we are 
piraid, be thought an unnsual mode 
Of proceeding. We have, however, 


‘2% . . . . 
hall justify it, by four considera- 


Deen tempted to take this step, and 





tions :—First, to criticise the whole of 
the publication before us, is, at this 
advanced stage of our monthly ca- 
reer, impossible: secondly, to cri- 
ticise major Scott’s Reply to the 
“ Letter” of his anonymous oppo- 
nent, without at the same time 
criticising that letter, would be an 
inverted method of transacting bu- 
siness; and to criticise both is, at 
present, doubly out of the question : 
thirdly, the remarks in this work on 
the Christian Observer will, without 
any injury, bear separation from the 
est: lastly, we are anxious to ant- 
madvert on those remarks. ‘This 
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last motive is not, we trust, con- 
nected with any private feeling, or 
with a pitiful eagerness to squabble 
about the last word; but is nothing 
less than a solicitude to have every 
thing that we have ventured to offer 
ou the subject of C liristiamty in In- 
dia as strongly | cuarded trom mis- 
conception, that is, as serviceable, 
as possible. [t is a rule, not merely 
of parliament, but of common sense, 
that misrepresentation should be im- 
mediately followed by explanation. 

There is, indeed, one passage in 
this third pamphlet of major Scott’s, 
which would authorize a suspicion 
that we had been misconceived by 
him to an extent truly alarming, did 
Wwe not flatter ourselves, that the 
passage in question was dictated by 
compiatsance; aud that, 
vil speeches, it wishes 
rather than the thoughts of the 
speaker. It is as follows : 


hike all et 


utters the 


** The conductors of the Christian Ob- 
server, very fairly and very candidly ad- 
mit, that § much caution 
uting the work of 
India,’ and they add, 
acquit the 
miitinge 


Is necessary in 
prosec conversion in 
‘that they cannot 
Japtist missionaries of com- 
indiscretions.’ We 
are therefore at last come to a right un- 
derstanding, and I wish the Christian Ob- 
server would point out the real difference 
between us.” p. 115. 


occasional 


This is not quite a fair represen - 
tation of our very candid admissions. 
We declared ourselves to be. stre- 


nuous advocates, not for 
tion,” or, as major Scott afterwards 
has it, the greates: caution, but sim- 
ply for caution, unconnected with 
any intensitive epithet : and respect- 
ing the B Japtist missionaries, we 
merely intimated, not that they had 
been indisereet, but that our vindica- 
tion of them was not to be under- 
stood as anacquittal from tae charge 
vf Occasional indiscretions. ‘These, 
however, are comparatively tritles. 
That the greatest caution is 
o. #2 on the part of the 
we should have no wart to say 
or neraily 5 and yet a tu! 
tion that they had not aly: ys been 
ute suffic iently Cautious 


“ouch cau- 


ret qau- 


MISSIO Maries, 
COMVIC- 


sy. >: + 
>; might faire 
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materially alter our view of the grea 
questions at issue. 

But, had we conceded even yet 
more to major Scott, than he repre. 
sents us as having conceded, sj\! 
the “ real difference” between y: 
would be vast indeed. We are dul; 
thankful for the conciliatory spiri: 
of his interrogatory, and very will. 
ing to gait his good opinion ; hy 
we cannot purchase that advantay, 
at the expense of our cause. The 
real difference between us is this: 
that the immediate recall of the mis. 
sionaries from India, and the total 
prohibition of the gratuitous circula. 
tion of the Scriptures in that coun. 
try, are considered by major Scot 
as measures of the last and most ur- 
sent necessity, measures indispen- 
lie to the safety of the Anglo- 
Indian Lmpire ; w rhile, on the con- 
trary, we should regard those mea. 
sures as highly unjust, mexpedieur, 
and shocking; as a combination oj 
persecution, impiety, and folly. Un- 
der the limitations whieh this Opi. 
nion must of course induce, we are 
ready fully to admit the proposition, 
that, in the work of propagatin, 
Christianity mm India, “ the greatest 
Ciution ts necessary.’ 

It is intimated by our author, 
that, had the time pernntted, 
would have replied to our critique 
at greater length. That his omis- 
sion to notice many very proiminen! 
parts of our reasoning, was ow mgt 
want of time, we will believe on his 
authority ; but must, at eg same 
time, be allowed to take the full be- 
nefit of the circumstance that thos: 
parts have, in point of fact, no! 
been noticed, and that therelor 
they as yet stand wholly unshaken. 

W aving all trivial points, we will 
proceed to consider the first stand ¢i 
any importance which major Scott 
has made against us. “ W ill the 
Christian Observer,” he says, “ ¢2! 
didiy tell me, whether the Churel 
of Fngland, by its practice, has 
not adopted the op! inion of Dr. 
Horsley #”’ which opinion 1s substall 
tially this, that Christians are unde! 
no obligation to attempt the diffusion 

















of the Christian faith, even where to 
diffuse it is practicable. The very 
terms of major Scott’s question im- 
ply, In the inquirer, somewhat more 
thau a leaning to the affirmative side 
of it, and that side he, in the next 
page, pretty openly adopts. 

Nothing can be less difficult than 
to resolve this question; but it is 
necessary previously to concede, 
that the propriety “= * propagating 
the Gospel in foreign parts,” is not 
held forth by our church as one of 
her doctrines, nor finds a place in 
any one of her articles. The articles 
do not profess to supply a table of 
»® moral duties; and he who would 
abstain from converting heathens, 



















































































. 
. | & because the articles no where enjoin 
- — 4 it, might as well forge an exchequer 
‘ bill, or poison a river, because the 
. articles no where prohibit these ex- 
, ploits. 
t, + The question then confines itself 
oi F @to the opinions and practice of ap- 
i- — proved or dignified members of the 
i Ang vlican church ; and never was a 
re Bquestion that could more easily be 
1, answered by “ a plain tale.” We 
ny assert, then, that, with one or two 
est rare exte ptions, no distinguished 
ember of our church has denied 
or, he duty of promoting the propaga- 
he ion of C aristianity, while many 
ye wy by their practice, most openly 
nis ee formalty maintained it. Our 
en ae age might easily be sown thick with 
eto - meeemples in point ; but the reader 
his nll, we apprehend, be fully satistied 
ane . h the subje ct, by a citation from a 
be Lo tbhication that happ ens, at this 
hose F aameonent, to he open before us. He 
not Fo ill perceive thi at information was 
for t iar to find, 
en. “It Twere to give credit to the Rev. 
Wil Sil Wood, the Societ ty for the ns 
nd oi ‘ the Gospel maintains sev enty-five 
Scot! * " nares and catechists chiefly =e 
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Wood says, in his sermon, seven mission- 
aries, five of whom are in India. In what 
part of India they are I have not been 
able to discover. 

“What I have always understood is, 
that the two venerable societies of our 
church never did send a single missionary 
to India, but that they have given some 
pecuniary assistance to missionaries ap- 
pointed by the crown of Denmark, or by a 
missionary society at Copenhagen. It 
cannot fairly be said” [it can with the 
greatest propriety be so said] “that Mr. 
reagt irtz and Mr. Gerrick on the oe Ny 
or . Kiernander in Bengal, were em- 
aie er t by the venerable Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, ve be- 
cause that society afforded them pecuni- 

ary assistance.” p. 108. 


Here surely is evidence enough 
on our side, with all major Scott’s 
abatements ; although it is not a lit- 
tle singular, that he : should have call- 
ed witnesses, apparently for no other 
purpose than to confute himself. 
But he seems to have felt himself 
here on slippery ground ; and there- 
fore sums up wich the following re- 
iteration of Dr. Horsley’s opinion, 
where the reader will observe the sly 
circumiocution, “ going much out of 
our way,” has crept into the place of 
the decisive terms formerly em- 
ployed. 


“ The church of England, therefore, | 
am entitled to say has by its practice 
adopted the opinion of Dr. Horsley, that 
there is no obligation upon us as Chris- 
tians, to go much out of our way, in the 
hope of evangelizing the heathen.”  p. 
109. 


But it is necessary to observe a 
very material error in major Scott’s 
account of the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowle: ioe, We beg 
leave, then, to assure him, that this 
truly Christian society, bes ides yield- 
ing support to the Danish missions 
in In dia, employ in that country 
distinct missionsries of their own. 
Major Scott professes to be ignorant 
where these missionaries are. Their 
names and stations are as follows— 

Mr. Pohle, at Tritchinapoly ; 

Mr. Kolhotfand Mr. Holzberg, at 

Tanjore ; 
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Mr. Holzberg and Mr. Rottler, at Mr. Ward being, as we conceive, 
Madras ; pretty safe, in such good company, 
besides many native preachers and we are not much disposed to canvass 
eatechists. at length the notable reasoning of 
To the Danish missionaries the major ‘Scott, who argues that, wher 
society in que stion oive, no salaries, a crime 1s predicted, not only are 
but merely make them presents of men likely to conclude themselye; 
stores. ‘To their own missionaries, justified 1 in the perpetration of it, but 
besides gratuities and stores, they ‘ that this their conclusion would be 
give fixed salaries*. heir eliorts perfectly proper and logical. Oy 
in India cost them last year 1075/, this principle, the Jews would have 
3s. 6d.; and they have, every suc- been justified, we speak it with re. 
ceeding year, lamented their ina- verence, in the crucifixion of oir 
bility to send more missionaries. So Saviour. ‘The best is, that major 
much for the authority of the church Scott’s argument, such as it is, does 
of England, with respectto the prin- not at all “apply to the case before 
ciple of the propagation of Chris- him, since, in that case, it was one 
tianity. party who fulfilled the prophecy, 
In major Scott’s former pamphlets, and the opposite party who quoted, 
Mr. Ward, one of the Baptist mis- We also vindicated Drs. Buchs. 
sionaries, was severely censured for nan and Kerr, from the aspersions iF | 
his application of the text “think this gentleman. He replies, that tht 7 
you | am come to send peace on the C hristia an Observer has “: totally 7 
earth?” on occasion of some per- mistaken what he said,” as to the for 
secution being undergone by the mer of these gentlemen, in one ii 
native converts. TheC hristian Obser- stance—that is, in his proposal re 
ver defended Mr. Ward, and major specting the education of cestitu’ 
Scott now rejoins. He maintains infants. Why will not major Seo! 
that the proj she cy In question refer- whe on this occasion discovers may 
red exclusively to the land of Judea ae 
that “ the sense in which Mr. Ward of rev ving Suhditt, be ingen vp ; 
the Christian Observer, Poole, Bur- enough to own, what is most indie 
kit, and many other commentators, putably the case, that it was himsi 
have understood the prophecy,” * who “ totally mistook” Dr. Bach: 
far from the veal meaning of the nan? a 
passage; and that the passage, as Our defence of De. Kerr, our tgs 
expl: uned by them, would justify thor is so polite as to compliment iq 
every atrocity that has ever been it ingenuity. Our ingennity Be 
committed by the bloody hands of Sotidtrdet ing it was simply that, = 
fanatical proselytism. ; which we ‘Could wish major 
\Vcentreat our readers'torecollect possessed a larger share, the art 
that Mr. Ward was before arraigned fixing a candid construction on 
bv major Seott, for « an abomin: ible ambiguous passage. On ree 
and impious perversion” of the Go- sid fering Dr. Kert’s propos! 
spel, and was pronounced to be, on schools to teach the natives kus 
this very ground, deserving of an we feel convinced that the ute ‘ 
instantaneous reeall. Now, however, which the reverend doctor meaRg 
it turns out thatin this “abominable urge was his ; that the liberal kot = 
and impious perversion,” he is sup- ledge of arope vould, if com La 
ported by “ great authorities,” by cated to the Hindoos, necess 
** Poole, Burkit, and many other shake their attachment to afl! 
commentators!” [t would be a aly iets which is not more disting visi 
waste of time to press the pomt. false theology, than. it 1s iD 
ethics, false natural philoso? hye 
ie end of any one of the so. polit ical cconomy, false his . 
wal Reports, | false every thing else. 
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children may learn at the proposed 
schools, their parents should un- 
doubted!y be distinctly apprised ; 
but that they should be distinctly 
and formally assured by us, that this 
mode of education would, in time, 
certainly eradicate the Hindoo re- 
‘sion out of India, does not follow. 
his is a point of which we shall 
‘eave the discussion to acuter ca- 
cuists; merely declaring it to be our 
cle: ar opinion, that, in ‘the decision 
of so nice a question, a man may err, 
yithout meriting the destructive vol- 
ley of hard names which major Scott 
has thought fit to pour upon Dr. 
Kerr. 
Our author talks of our promised 
documents relative to the practica- 
bility of converting the Indians, as 
if we had not already stated, inci- 
“et pe indeed, some pretty decisive 
Pam itacts on the subject. The Baptists 
PF @assert that they have made converts 
Poi talents and character; and they 
Squote their names. Can major Scott 
Mprove the assertion to be a vile false- 
fiood? We have always understood 
hat the Seeks were originally apos- 
ate Hindoos. Is this, or is it ‘ade. 
he fact? Whence also have sprung 
he Moh: unedans of Hindostan? W e. 
owever, still intend to take a future 
poortunity of enlarging on this sub- 
Cts but, in the mean time, let it be 
soya noted, that the onus pro- 
irda ites on the other side. 
Phe Christian Observer having 
Ppres ‘ompletest scepticism 
dt to the politico-religious 
arm which the missionaries are 
prgee with every where ins: Dining 
ANDI he nativ es, m: yor Gots at- 
pts t to establish the ¢ 


. act by a re- 
peHICE WO public doe ube nts and 


Hlis facts are these: 


tS 
Las 


ihe proclamation of the Madras 
Cire. igey ‘ } = +] 3 
« Cd Orn Che 4 ot 


ALA 


Dceem- 


Laf e very Mission ary 
-evlon. 


e letter of Dr. Kerr ¢o the Ma- 


Ment, in which he Says, ** va 
[ > by Twp rs . : 
Mts have been in lustriously 
605 | 7 = aa bak 
i Mminde qd p2i SOVS } ostile 


- * taracts 
~~ AOCCrests. that the 


natives would be alarmed, were mission- 
aries to be allowed to come out to India.’ 

‘4th. The refusal of the Bengal go- 
vernment in the autumn of 1805 of per- 
mission to the missionaries to itinerate, 
or to form missionary stations in Bengal. 

‘5th. the determination of the Bengal 
covernment not to clear an American 
ship, unless her captain agreed to take 
on beard two English missionaries who 
had violated the law by ceming to Cal- 
cutta in the American ship. 

‘‘ 6th. The orders sent to the mission- 
aries in August 1806, 5 i 18g, them 
from preaching, exeept in their church 
at Serampore, and in their house in Cal- 
cutta—prohibiting them from circulating 
abusive tracts, from itinerating, from 
forming missionary stations in Bengal, 
and their native converts were prohibited 
from preaching in future.” pp. 126, 127. 

Such is major Scott’s evidence ; 
and we will venture to say that a 
more lame and — tent set of 
proofs never preten led to establish 
an important fact. But we will 
have the patience to expose them in 
det: ail. 

Let the reader first recollect the 
point in dispute. The Christiat 


Observer defied inajor Scott Waring, 


x 


or any body elise, to prove «the 


& 


present existence er any politico- 


. 


. Pes : ~ . 2? ~ Ps . . ~ “e" 
religious alarm* im India, or, as it 


was otherwise expressed, “that sup- 
posed horror. of a compnisory con 
version which the misstomari: 

said every where to inspire. 
meaning, we hope, ts clear. 


* spent htiia . 4 eas ° =? 
js es€ni existence of aiaFin, Wa 


nifestly inténded, its exisien 
to the tetest date of which 
counts had or could have 
ceived. By the alarm itself 
manifestly mtended, an alarm 
the native inhabitants of British 
dia; not any apprencnsions 
our own country me 


Now, at th p 
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tHe 
present e€Nistelice of alain amohe 
. ‘ 
is oa tee ee ee _ th et , 
the native Indians, but the past ex- 
istence of alarm among the Ane 
. r , , ’ } 
Indians. ‘There are indeed two lam 
> ve _ . ry . _ . + “ ’ Mg 
exceptions. ip irst head of 
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alarm among the natives,—but, un- 
fortunately, to its past existence. 
The inferences from Dr. Kerr’s re- 
port pretend to prove, and perhaps 
the prohibit: ry orders of the Bengal 
government in 1806, those orders 
not having been reversed, prove the 
present existence of some alarm or 
other—but, unfortunately, of alarm 
among the English. Such egregious 
contusion does this evidence make 
on those two points in which legal 
proceedings in general have the 
credit of being even attectedly pre- 
cise, time and place. 

With respect to time, what could 
be more natural than that, instantly 
after the — at Vellore, and 
even for four or five months after, 
the British governments throughout 
tadia shonid have been led even to 

superfluity of precautionary mea- 
sures? A most serious insurrection 
takes place in a city, and is quelled. 
But the agitation necessarily outlives 
the dange r: the evil has not yet 
been probed, and its extent is un- 
known; an appearance of martial 
law is still ke “pt UP military pa- 
troles pervade every place of con- 
course ; every ets Stee is order- 
ed to render an account of the in- 
mates of his mansion; and every 
knot even of three persons in the 
streets is immediately dispersed. 
All this caution may be wise; but 
could any thing be more preposte- 
rous than, after all these precautions 
had become matter of history, to re- 
fer to them as a proof of present 
dancer? 

But supposing the Anglo-Indian 
eerinment to be at this moment 
full of apprehensions respec ting the 
prob: ible conse quences of the exer- 
tions of missionuries, We would sub- 
mit on the ect these two re- 
marks. First, are we to repose so 
superstitious a confidence in the in- 
fa ibility of governments, as to con- 
clude them impassive to unnecessary 
alarms and incapable of ninedlba ous 
= autions? Yet such must be our 

lis} He nm, aif the apprehensions 
to be entertau ned by the 


powers in British Indie 


sub] 


supp MS¢ ra 
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are to be accepted as paramount 
evidence of their own justice. Thay 
those authorities are afraid, affords, 
we allow, a fair presumption that 
they have reason to be afraid; but 
we cannot persuade ourselves to re. 
gard their fears as, of themselves, 
conclusive evidence on the subject, 
or, in this only instance, to allow 
their measures an exception from 
the revisal of pablic opinion. The 
issuing of the proclamation of the 
Madras government strikes us, we 
will frankly own, aS a somewhat 
unadvised proceeding, and, for the 
same reason that would induce us to 
consider in the same light the recall 
of the missionaries ;—it seems to 
betray unnecessary apprehensions, 
But, : secondly, there is one remark 
to be oflered on this head, which is 
decisive of the whole question be- 
tween major Scott and ourselves, 
If the alarm among Europeans in 
India is to be accepted as the chief 
or only evidence of the danger 
which our author forebodes, let Us 


follow up our own principle. The 
ruling powers of Bengal have check 

ed the missionaries, but have not (as 
they might have done) absolutely si 
lenced them, nor sent them to En. 


land. If then we are to be frighter 
ed because those ruling powers at 
frightened, at least let our fears sio) & 
where theirs have stopped. If 
profess to ground our terror 
theirs, their terror ought to be t 
measure of ours. But what ¢ 
possibly be more ridiculous shed 
avreue, “ Because sir George Bari 
has done thus and thus, there \! 
certain danger to be dreaded; 

then to re-act on our own arguii 

« Because there is this certain @ 
ver to be dreaded, sir George call 
have done half enongh?” 

We ky ave 
jor Scott’s how uinents, but must 
the tollowing desuitory observall 
upon them. f 

1. On what authority 1s the 8 , 
pulsion of the Cey ‘lonese mis’ 
aries asserted? We do not mei’ 
contradict the assertion ; or at 
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for it; but where are the vouchers ? 
Till these are produced, and parti- 
culars mentioned, to appeal to this 
fact or this fancy, on the present 
occasion, 1s perfectly out of the 
question. 
2. Vo talk of the “refusal of the 

Jengal government” in 1805, to 
perimt the missionaries to itinerate, 
1S pure iuisrepresentation. ‘he mis- 
sionaries requested a formal permis- 
siol) to itinerate, and this it was that 
government refused to accord them. 
They had, however, avowedly itine- 
rated before, and have avowedly iti- 
nerated since ; only they are exposed 
to checks from the want of a pass- 
port ; but, with respect to the au- 
thority of government, It is manifest 
that this refusal by no means altered 
their situation. To call their subse- 
quent itineration “open rebellion,” 
as major Scott does, seems to us as 
ridiculous as it is calumnious and 
unjust. 

We will take this opportunity of 
re-stating our conviction, that the 
check experienced by the missien- 
aries at Dacca was an instance of 
elmost unprecedented rigour* 5 and 
till the contrary is properly proved 
to us, that conviction we shall retain. 
Major Scott, on this subject, asserts ; 
but we want facts. It is notorious, 
as we understand, that India abounds 
with persons who are there without 

ny authority from the Company, 
and that many of them are at Patna, 


Dacea, and other places up the 

country, ds it the case, that all 

‘hese persons were furnished with 

Piss ts previously to their depar- 
: trom Calcutta ? + 

* We will here just nctice one of the 


many inconsistencies and contradictions 
1, \r\: a » oe t'eovrr inn ¥ ’ 
4 appear in every part of our author’s 
impniets, ** What,” he asks, * 


] 
reour with which the 
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Vthic 


was the 


missionaries were 


*. j 

Eres te ; on ¢ M- sorne s r si » . ' 

weated at Dacca? They were not, by 
< ad . 


‘eel OWN accounts, even ordered to guit 


| war | ? «s 4 \ a . i. 

es CLV” p. 120, Yet in his first pamphlet, 
rts } . 

€utitied Observations. cc.?? 


agi (p. 1x.), 
‘© atirms that “they were driven froin 
Dacea by the mazistrate and collector.” 

+ We take this opportunity of correct- 


7 Hr ¢ rr on oa ‘I7 
5 ©h €yror in our last Number. We 
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. We cannot but notice the ex- 
eueiene use made by our author 
of Dr. Kerr’s report. If the reader 
will narrowly examine the words 
quoted from it by major Scott, he 
will tind that Dr. Kerr not only does 
not say that the natives are alarmed, 
but that in fact he does not say any 
body is alarmed. He only alludes 
to loose assertions (like those of our 
friend major Scott), that “ the na- 
tives would be alarmed.” How per- 
fectly relevant and powerful such 
evidence ! 

4. With respect to the determi- 
nation of the Bengal government not 
to clear the American ship, major 
Scott has exhibited no proof that 
this determination was adopted be- 


there stated (p. 59) our having under- 
stood that the missionaries had experi- 
enced at Dinagepore treatment 
to what they tad met with at Dacca. In 
this instance we were imisinformed. The 
missionaries do not ve Sus- 
tained the shchrest interruption at Dina- 
gepore. This mistake 
Scott an opportunity of exemplifying his 
usual precipitation. Without taking th 

trouble to inquire into the tacts of the 
ease, he thus writes: “At Dmagepore I 


will “7 
Siiniiar 


appear to hh 


. 0 > 7 _— 
has aflorded maior 


should suppose, for I know not the fact, 


that they were treated more roughly (than 
at Dacea) ; ; in the 
autunim of 1505 they were prohibited by 


the governor-g 


and deservedty so. 


‘eneral from itinerating or 
forming missionary stations In the coun- 


a hardly necessary to 
rs that 


been issued; 


S, Pé erhay pS, 
stop to assure our reade t no such 

and we 
“in 
Major proceeds, “in 
disobedience of the orders of go- 
it obserr 


pr ‘yibition had 


challenge major Scott to the erbut: 

January 1506,” the 

direct 
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vernm<e nt h orders, be 
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iurch at Dina- 


more than 200 miles 
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aries formed a separate ¢ 
cepore, a province 
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return to the 


leutta; and on sir George Barlow's 


seat of zovernment, I think 
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were missionaries, or that precisely 
the same course would not have been 
pursued had they been traders. 
After all, the mutiny at Vellore 
would have been far more convinc- 
ing, in proof of the rationality of 
major Scott’s fears, than all the 
considerations to which he has re- 
ferred. ‘There, indeed, a politico-re- 
ligious alarm seems to have existed ; 
but it exists, by all late accounts, 
ao longer; it bad a definite and as- 
signable cause, distinct from the la- 
bours of the missionaries; and in 
effect, to the labours of the mission- 
aries it cannot possibly be imputed *. 
Major Scott allows that there was, 
at the time of the mutiny, no mis- 
sionary within many miles of Vel- 
Jore; and seems to wonder ey we 
aioe | have stated this as a fact that 
was not notorious. Yet the Pestace 
to his Observations would certainly 
have conveyed the idea, that to him 
the fact was unknown. In that pub- 
lication, he gave us a tirade about 
the “ great number of sectarian mis- 
sionaries spread over every part of 
India ;” and a similar flicht abont 
* English missionaries spread over 
the country from Vizaganatam to 


cause the two individuals in question 


* If it couid, why is it, that, among 
the numerous depositions taken in India 
relative to the causes of this mutiny, not 
the slightest referemce appears to 


to have 
been made, eit'\er to the existence of mis- 
sioneries on the Coast, or to the circulation 
of the Christian Scriptures? If this be 
true, what becomes of major Scott’s proof 
that these were concurrent causes in pro- 


ducing the mu tiny > 


Travancore.” (p. xii, and xlii.) The 
truth is, that, at the time of the mu- 
tiny (and the case, we believe, is stil] 
the same), there were, to the south. 
ward of Bengal, only four sectarian 
missionaries ; and those had hardly 
arrived long ‘enough to be mischiey- 
ous. Two indeed were resident at 
Vizagapatam, but these had not ac. 
quired the native language, and, 
what is memorable, neither of them 
was an Englishman. <A third was 
in the Tinnivelly country; and the 
only Englishman of the party was 
employ ed as a teacher at the Asylum 
in Madras. Such, and so dispersed, 
were the men whom the natives are 
said to have regarded as a band of 
determined conspirators in the pay 
of government! 

We canuot conclude our two long 
articles on this great question better, 
than by quoting the words of the 
Resoluiton of the House of Commons 
in 1793. Major Scott has, indeed, 
somewhere represented that resolu- 
tion as having an exclusive reference 
to the Enelish inhabitants of India: 
whether it could be so construed by 
any man who had taken the trouble 
to peruse it, let the reader judge. 

« Resolved, That it is the pecu- 
liar and bounden duty of the legis- 
lature to promote, by all just and 
prudent means, the interests and 
happiness of the inhabitants of the 
Britis +h dominions in India; and that 
for these ends such wmennees ouglit 
to be adopted as may gradually tend 
to their advancement tn useful “know 
ledge, and to their religious and 
moral improvement.” 
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Ix the press: The second volume of 
the New London Medical Dictionary ;- 


Dr. Shaw's Lectures on Natura! History 
delivered last year at the Royal Inst 
tion ;—A Poem on the Pastoral Care, ° 
the Rev. J. Grant, A. M.;—-A Tract ™ 
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tled Modern Medicine, by Dr. Uwins of 
Aylesbury, containing a familiar expla- 
nation of recent discoveries and doctrines 
in medicine, &c.;—and Lord Valentia’s 
[ravels to India, Ceylon, the Red 5ca, 
Egypt, &c. from 1502 to 1806. 

Preparing for publication: A History 
of the World, in 4 closely-printed vo. 
rols., by Mr. Bigland ;—A Work on those 
Hiseases of the Bones which produce Dis- 
tortions of the Spine, &c. with the medical 
surgical, and mechanical modes of ‘Treat- 
ment; the latter, illustrated by Platts: 
by Mr. Hill of Hinckley ;—An Account of 
the Structure and Functions of the Eye, 
intended to illustrate Paley’s Natural 
Theology, by Dr. Carpenter of Exeter ;-— 
The Works of Bishop Hopkins, in 3 8vo. 
vols., by the Rev. Josiah Pratt, Editor of 
Kishop Hall’s Works, just completed in 
10 vols. 8vo.;—A New Modern Atlas, in 
numbers, each containing two Maps, by 
Mr. Pinkerton, to correspond as to size 
with the work of D’Anville; the price of 
the whole, 15 guineas;—and A Life of 
Luther, by Mr. Bower. 

Early in March, will be published A 
Dissertation on the Duty, the Means, and 
the Consequences of translating the Scrip- 
tures into the Oriental Languages, and of 
promoting Christianity in Asia; to which 
is prefixed, A Brief Historical View of the 
Progress of the Gospel since its first Pro- 
mulgation, accompanied by a Chart, by 
the Rev. Hug Pearson, M.A. of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 


The shutting of the ports of the conti- 
nent has had the effect of advancing the 
price of paper, owing to a deficiency of 


mported chiefly from 


rags, which were 

Germany aud lisiy. This evil might be 
"54 — } . = : ‘ i . 

removed, In some decree, by the adoption 


of 2 system of ec 


aes, which are iu fngland generaliy 


omy in the article of 


wasted, notwithstauding the high price 
they bear. 


At Oxford, the following subjects are 
sed for the Chancellors prizes for 
for Latin verses, De!- 
pee; for an Enelish essay, Hereditary Rani: 
The Vice-chancellor has received a dona- 


lion of 207, to be elven to the author of 


— 

" tii 
wFOD 
i : 


the year ensuing: 


Shin . tee . , : . 
the best English poem on this subject, 
viz. Mahomet ; if he have not exceeded 
four vears from the time of his matricu- 
lation. 
At ¢* b ° b 1 ° ° ° 
“at Cambridge, the Hulsean prize ig this 
year adjudged te Mr. John Norman Pear- 
a0, sO] fe - Fi tak ae ‘ . ° 
+ Scholar of Trinity-College, for his 
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Critical Essay on the Ninth Book of Bishop 
Wy arburton’s Divine Legation of Moses. 

The Royal Society has given the Cop- 
leian medal to Mr. Home. 

Mr. Carlisle, in the Croonian lecture 
read before the Royal Society, took «a 
physiological view of the circulation of 
the blood, and of the influence of the 
nerves on the muscular fibre. He then 
noticed the existence of an oxide of iron 
in the red globules of the blood, which he 
considered as materially influencing the 
muscular fibre, and the healthful state of 
the animal economy; and proceeded to 
relate the results of. numerous experi- 
ments on vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, in a!l of which he found an oxide 
of iron, as in peas, yolks of eggs, bile, &c. 
The yolks of eggs he discovered to be 
entirely composed of a fatty oil and an 
oxide of iron. 

The Bank of England has resolved to 
advance to Government three millions, 
without interest, until six months after a 
definitive treaty of peace, and to accept 
of about 200,000/. per annum, instead of 
270,000/.,, for the management of the 
public debt. Goverament have also de- 
termined to appropriate to the current 
services of the state all the unclaimed di- 
vidends, excepting only about 100,0002. 
to meet sudden demands. 

The whole of the south side of Pall 
Mall is now lighted by means of the 
patent gas lights. Hollow lamp-posts-of 
iron support, each, three globular lamps, 
from each of which globes proceed three 
jets of flame. The posts communicate 
with a pipe under the pavement fed with 
gas from Mr. Winsor’s gas office. The 
principle is not unlike that by which the 
‘yed into the 
ight given by 
these lamps is considerably greater tham 


New-River water is conv 
houses in London. The | 
that which proceeds from those which are 
fed with oil. The comparative expense 
of course can only be known to Mr. 
Winsor. 


SOCIETY FOR BETTERING THE CONDI- 
TION OF THE POOR. 


rr 


The twenty-ninth Report of this so- 
ciety contains several valuable articles. 
Among the rest, an interesting account of 
the progress of The London Fever {nstitu- 
tion is given by Thomas Bernard, esq. ; 
and we raust lament, in common with that 
indefatigable philanthropist, the slender 
pecuniary support which, considering its 
sucalculable benefits, it has obtained from 
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the public. The purification of the 
houses of the poor from febrile infection, 
by lime-washing and fumigation, is stated 
of the most Important benefits 
Institution. 
tumigaiion is simple, 
been ied. «It is astollows: 
pewdercd mitre 


strong 


to be one 


ef the Fever The process of 
and its success bas 
Take oft 
and 

oil of vitriol, six 


UVa 
six drams weight, 
vitriolic acid, Or 
drams ineasure; nax them in a tea-cup, 
stirring them oceasionally with a tobacco- 
pipe or piece of ela: 
cup from time to tin 
the The 
arise for several] 
bours to 


is, and removing the 
:e to different parts of 


room. fumes will 


continue to 
Bernard ta- 
the danger of delaying an 
application to the fevér-house. -Almost 
all the cases of death which have occurred 
have arisen from dilatoriness; while a 
single atius'on of cold or tepid water has 
been found to eatinguish the infection, and 
to restore health to the patient, if applied 
on the second or third day of f 
“‘Phere is, however, no assurance of a 
speeds the cases of confirmed 
dram-drinkers ; for with them contagious 
f.ver generally terminates fatally.” 
in the great number of mstances, 
if an application were made to the house 
of recovery tinmediately on the discovery 
of tufection, aud the family removed and 
the habtiation purified; and, in addition 
to this, if landlords and parish officers 
would make a little more inquiry into the 
state of the habitations of the poor in the 


yars. Mr. 


Ssucyw 


‘ver. 


cure in 


But, 


metropolis, and afiord some improvement 
to the means of cleanliness and ventilation, 
we should have little to Since from 
infectious fever in London.” 
admissible at all time 
Dr. Bateman, 


Patients are 
3, by application to 
No. 16, Featherstone-buiid- 
inys, Holborn, or to the House of Reco- 
very, No. 2, Constitution Row, Gray’s-Inn- 
Lane. A certiiicate from any practition- 
er, stating the case to be typhus, will in- 
sure immediate 
of the 


dwelling of t 


admission. The atten- 
institution extends tu the 
the patient. The apartments 
cleansed and white-washed, the in- 
fected bed-clothes and apparel} purified or 
destroved, 


tion 
are 


and all other proper methods 
taken for stopping the progress of conta- 
gion. The qualification of a governor is 
the subscription of ag 
10 guineas inone sum. The regular di- 
minution of deaths by fever, since the 
establishment of the houses of recovery, 
is curious and striking. Jn the last cen 
tury, the average number of deaths from 
fever in London was fiom 2,000 to 4,600 


wy 4 


ruinea a year, or of 
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annually. During the present century, 
the mortality by fever in London is as fol. 
lows: in 1801, 29085 in 1802, 22015 in 
1803, 2326; im 1804, 1702; in 1805, 
1307; in 1806, 1352; in the first nine 
months of 1807, 750. 

We were also much gratified by an ac. 
count of vaccine inoculation in the Neigh. 
bourhood of Buckingham, by the Rey, J 
T. A. Reed. Having been in the habit of 
viving medicines to the poor of his parish, 
an offer to vaccinate them, whick he made 
in March 1800, was very generally ac. 
cepted. In a neighbouring parish, where 
there was not the same degrce of confi. 
dence, 500 were inoculated with the 
smail-pox, and only 23 with the coy. 
pock. The vaccinated patients, after 
they appeared to be decidedly infected, 
assisted the people who were falling fast 
with the enna" waiting on them, and 
sleeping with them, even with some who 
died in a dreadful cadilinte So satistied 
was the neighbourhood of this test, that, 
in tue succeeding month, he moculated 
more than 1,000 persons; and in all, 
within ten miles of his residence, 4,7) 
persons, all gratuitously. 
observes Mr. Reed, has occurred, in a! 
his practice, of any one of these bein 
terwards infected with smali-pox 


No instante, 


5 nor tias 
he seen a singie arm that required surg: 


cal assistance, or known a life endanger 
ed, ora taint left in the constitution br 
the cow-pock, On the contrary, in many 
cases, a period of better health has beer 
dated from the time of vaccination. 7 
any One 
ment, 


wishing to investigate this stat 
Mr. Reed promises the use of bh 
lists, sud recommendations to proper pe 
sons in every parish where he bas pre 
t sed. 

The thirtieth Report of this Socicty hy 
also appeared. An account which oo 
tains Of a parish — at Hunmaniey, 
eer by the . F. Wrane ham, ( 
ation ofall paris: 
Mr. Wrangham has inet 
smai] parish library, which he kee}>* 
the vestry, consisting of religious p¥ 
cations, chiefly of an amusing kind; ™ 
as the 
grim 's 


serves the consider 
nisters. 


Cheap Repository tracts, the 
Progress, Lucy Fran} zhin, 
which are lent out among the poor. | 
schoolmaster attends on Sunday, for | 
an hour before the beginuing of ' 
morning service, to receive and giver 
books. The masters of families ré ome " 
to theirch iidven and servants in thee" 
ings; andthus come are dctained from 
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alehouse, while it may be presumed that system,” say men of information, “ will 
positive good is done. continue to conguer, till its opponents 

The Report of the College of Physicians possess an equal number of equally good 
a on vaccination, is here re-published; but marksmen; for without them, if both 
@ the substance of it has already appeared armies were equally well commanded, 
c in our pages. A number of cases of ty- success would only be the work of 
a phus fever is also given, in which the chance.” Besides this corps deélite of ri- 


>. affusion of cold water has been success- flemen, every marsha] has, in every com- 

i fully applied in the London House of Re- pany, several expert marksmen, who 

—* covery. The method is this: the patient never miss their man at 150 paces, whose 

Vm is taken out of bed, stripped, and a pailof duty is to pick off the artillerymen and 

ly cold water poured suddenly over him; or officers in front; but, above all, the com- 

ae he is placed under the shower-bath. After Mmanding officer. Besides the strong train 
lad being wiped dry, he is replaced in bed. of artillery, each marshal has with his di- 

| @ The effect is generally to produce sleep vision a large body of horse artillery, to 

/ } and perspiration, and a consequent ter- act with his corps d’elite of riflemen, who 
_ a mination of the fever. equal them in the rapidity of their ma- 
a neenvres, and quickness of their fire. This 
oo FRANCE. body is very seldom separated, but is 
The following account of the constitu. masked by cavalry and sharp-shooters. 
, — tion of the French army may not prove Each marshal has also a corps of Volti- 
| ~ unacceptable to many of our readers: geurs, who are practised to climb walls, 
' Every marshal of France is said to have leap ditches, arid are taught to vault be- 
F * with his division of the army g corps hind the cavalry, by whom they are car- 
, — — délite of 2,000 riflemen, who never miss ried to the place of action, when they 
, — their mark at a distance of 150 paces. dismount, and take post in the thickets, 
; Should the army be cougextrated for a and behind walls and hedges. In the ge- 
» & general engagement, these riflemen com-__ neral attack, the above-mentioned corps 
t © pose a separate corps of from 8 to 16,000 elite of riflemen, mounted rangers, and 


yy | men, as the case may be, who are formed horse-artillery, of all the divisions of the 
a two deep, and are posted in the piace army, are assembled for the purpose of 
,, | where the enemy’s line is to be pene- breaking the enemy’s centre, by which, 
, | trated. This corps d’élite generally fire in the engagements of the two last years, 
». | perregularly, but every shot brings down the fate of the day was determined. 

| gts man, and im a few minutes a whole 


Wine of the enemy is destroyed. When NORTH AMERICA. 
4 wo, three, or four lines are thus dispos- Mr. Faber’s Work on the Prophecies, 


pd of, the cavalry and infantry pass and Mr. Gisborne’s Familiar Survey ofthe 
| through, the riflemen enter the openings. Christian Religion, have been reprinted 
y. | gm the enemy’s line, and attack the corps im America. 

beth flanks and in rear. ‘ This 
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i: a THEOLOGY. Duty, Means, and Consequencés, of intro- 
| A Sermon preached at St. Mary Wool- ducing the Christian Religion into India; 
y.| Roth, Lombard-street, on the death of the by the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, A. M. 
» | “sev. John Newton, late Rector of that $vo. 5s. 
jc gaeerishs by Richard Cecil, A. M. The Christian Monitor for the last 
wh a A new volume of Sermons on various Days, or a Caution to the Professedly Re- 
i Mmubjects; by John Bidlake. Svo. %s. ligious against the Corruptions of the lat- 


The Duties of Religion and Morality as ter Times, in Doctrine, Discipline, and 
culcated in the Holy Scriptures, with Morals; by John Owen, A. M. Curate of 
climinary and occasional Observations ; Fulham. 2d Edit. 6s. 

y Henry Tuke. 12mo, 2s. 6d. MISCELLANEOUS, 


oe in India; an Essay on the A General View of the Agriculture of 
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Cheshire, drawn up for the Board of Agri- 
eulture; by Henry Holland, Esq. with a 
coloured Map. Svo. 10s. 

A Treatise on the Cultivation and Pre- 
paration of Hemp, with Plates; by Ro- 
bert Wisseit, Esq. F.R. and A.S, Clerk to 
the Committee of Warehouses of the 
kiast-India Company. 4to. 

The History of Leicestershire, Part. VI. 
contaming the Hundred of Guthlaxton; 
by John Nichois, F.S. A. Edin, and Perth. 
. Folio. 2. 12s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Sir Thomas More, with a 
new Translation of his Utopia, his History 
of King Richard UL, and his Latin Po- 
ems; by Arthur Cayley, jun. Esq. 2 vols. 
4to. 2/, Qs, 

Memoirs of the public Life of the late 
Right Hou. Charles James Fox ; by Ralph 
Fell. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. Viscount 


Vith 68 Plates. 


{ Frs, 


Nelson, with a brief Account of what he 
did, and how he died. 4to. 10s. 6d, 


A Few Cursory Remarks on Mr. Tyip, 


ing’s Letter to the Chairman of the Ray. 
India Company. 6¢. 


he Eloquence of the British Senate. 
af 


being a Selection of the best Speeches 
the most distinguished Speakers ia th 
British Parliament, from the Reign oj 
Charles I. to the present Time ; by Wil. 
liam Hazlitt. 8vo. 2 vols. 12 1s. 


Exodus, an Epic Poem, in Thirteey 
Books; by Charles Hoyle, A.M. 9s. 

The Resurrection, a Poem; by Joby 
Stewart, Esq. Small 8vo. 7s. 

A Letter to thé President of the Boas; 
of Controul, on the Propagation of Chri. 


tianity in India. Is. 


The Origin of Naval Architecture, 
Discourse adapted to the General Fast; 
by Philopheros. 1s. 6d. 





NORTH AMERICA. 


Tre following intelligence is exfracted 
from the Panoplist; a respectable peri- 
odical work, published monthly at Boston 
in New England, 


Missions among the Indians. 

In consequence of an invitation from 
the Onandega Indians, Mr. Sergeant, the 
missionary at New Stockbridge, near 
Oneida, made them a visit in June, 1806. 
received in their 
eouncil-house ; where a number were col- 


lected, “ ready to hear and learn,” as 
they themselves expressed it, “something 
After he had addressed 


them for some time on such subiects, re- 


for our good.” 


tating both to their present and future 
well-being, as he thought were adapted 
to their capacities and circumstances, 
one of the chicts made a reply; in which, 
in the name of the whole assembly, he 
thanked Mr, Sergeant for communicating 
to them the mind of the great Ged, and 
for giving them good counsel both re- 
this life and the life to come. 
They intended to follow his advice; to 
ecase from their Jabour on Sunday, and 
mect together and worship God; to la. 


specting 
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and clothing for themselves and children, 





and to torsake poisonous liquors. “if | 
few ot oa” he added, &6 do fall away; bi! 2 


we will try our best to reclaim erp 
one.” 

Among the Cherokees, a school has bea] 
established by the Rev.Gideon Blackbun, 
under the patronage of the General 4 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church. | 
has existed since the spring of 1804, # 
promises to produce very happy effec’ 
It contains about fifty scholars. A olf 
mittee was last year appointed to “§ 
mine into its state, and report to the p* 
bytery. They observe that the prot 
of the children in reading, writing, spe 
ling, ciphering, &e. is not exceedel! 
any schoo]; that the children have)" 
conceptions of order, and cheerfully 
mit to discipline. They appeat also 
have made considerable progress paid § 
tian knowledge. Mr. Blackburn ™ 
taken pains to instruct them jin pide 
dy; which seemed to produce a pi 
effect, not only on the minds of the 
dren, but of their parents. eT will 
say that music can transform, bet’ 
am,” he udds, “ that it has a rema" 


> : a» 
bour diligently on their lands, and atte | 
to their cattle, that they might have breal > 
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tendency to soften the savage mind. I 
have seen it so impressive, that old war- 


4 


© ors (who are remarkably averse to feel- 


yes) have sprung on their feet during a 


nyin, clapt their hand on their breast, 


and, in the Cherokee language, exclaim- 
‘+ ono too’??? 
ed, . My heart Swng too: 


Account of the Seneca Prophet, or the Man 
of the Great Spirit. 


frag 


' A few years since, an Indian, at the 
: Alleghany river, half-brother to the noted 
: Cornplante r, gave out that he had commu- 
~ nications from the Great Spirit, which he 
> was commanded to make known to the 
‘different tribes of Indians. He was for- 
merly a great drunkard, and despised by 
the Indiens themselves, as an ignorant, 

y idle, worthless fellow. Since his reforma- 
7. A tion, he appears meck, honest, and in- 
7 Joffensive. By those best acquainted with 
| 7 he is considered as deficient in intel- 
leet. He converses but little. His coun- 
‘tenance docs not indicate much thought- 

‘fulness. When questioned, however, his 

Fanswers are pertinent, and his public 


ln, erage nate — = 





speeches are sensible. He inculcates on 
ghis followers, that they sell not their 
ands; that they refrain from the use of 
Yarient spirits; that they put not away 
9 heir wives; that they cultivate their 
M@auds; live industrious lives; and maii- 


ae 
ne 


ain the religious customs of their an- 


estors. 





® At the mecting of commissioners with 
| MBhe Senecas, for the purpose of purchasing 
tract of tand at the Black-rock, this 
‘i neran was present, and opposed the sale 
ither lands. He related the communi- 
ations, which he said he had received 
vm the Great Spirit. 
® Since this Prophet, as he is styled, arose, 


M@rere has been a great reform among 


% ma &ls AY ° : ry. m * , 
i@ “ix Nations. The settlement at the 
lleghany river contains about 450 souls: 


Tew years sinee, they were a poor, idle, 


genken, contemptible people; they are 
Mow become temperate, industrious, and 
bnparatively wealthy, A mission from 
be Friends near Philadelphia has much 


ei Smeced tus reform, by counsels and exaim- 








ys ‘ Ps Dut whether one would have suc- 
0 Ma? “ithout the other, it is probably 
j nt. ie to determine. 
1 —... 
3 ls prophets ays, he has had repeated 
> im Which he sees three spirits or 
163 7S ho make communications to 


“~vumetimes in dreams or visions, he 


“ads to have seen devils flying, and 
p “!ng aver their new town.Canadesaco. 
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sceking some place to light, but could 
find none, because the people were now 
orderly, temperate, and industrious; he 
then saw them fly to Buffaloe Creek, and 
light among the whisky-casks. Some- 
times, he says, he has seen idle, drunken 
Indians, clothed in rags and filth, in old 
worn-out canoes, on lakes at a distance 
from shore, clouds gathering thick and 
black, with awfal thunder, lightning, and 
tempest, 

Sometimes sick persons send a shirt, or 
some other article of clothing, to the pro- 
phet, that he may prescribe a cure. In 
such a case, he takes two handfuls of toe 
bacco, puts their ends to the fire on the 
hearth, lies down, and covers himself with 
a blanket; after he has arisen, he pre- 
scribes for the disease. 

He has stated to the Indians, that great 
judgments would follow them, if they 
disobeyed the commands of the Great 
Spirit; such as floods, drought, &c. The 
principal of the Friends’ mission near 
these Indians observed, that a missionary 
who lately visited them, had spoken much 
in the same way to them respecting the 
judgments of God following the wicked, 
and that they had been visited, as their 
prophet had declared, especially, with a 
remarkable flood in the Alleghany river. 

The fame of this prophet is great 
among the western Indians. He has once 
visited the Wyandots, and, by particular 
desire, expected soon to visit them again. 
He is deeply impressed with the opinion 
that judgments are coming on the na- 
tious, unfess they reform. When he 
first arose as a prophet, he visited the 
president of the United States at the seat. 
of government, accompanied by Corn- 
planter. The prophet, with his adherents, 
gladly embrace every opportunity to en- 
courage whatever, in their view, tends to 
promote reformation. On this ground, 
they advised the Indians to listen to the 
instructions of the missionary to the New 
Stockbridge Indians, Hlence they were 
fond of thinking and saying, that a mis- 
sionary, who lately spake to different set- 
tlements of Indians, urged the same 
things as their prophet. One of the 
Onandagas, when asked why they did not 
leave their drunken habits before, sin 
they were often urged to it, and saw the 
ruinous consequences of such conduct, re- 
plied, they had no power; but when the 
Great Spirit forbid such conduct by their 
prophet, he gave them power to comply 
with his request. 
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Some time since, a disagreement hap- 
pened between the prophet and most of 
his adherents, and Cornplanter: in conse- 
quence, they have left Cornplanter, and 
removed further up the river, where they 
are building a new town, His nephews, 
who are sensible, and men of great renown 
in the nation, use their influence in his 
favuur. He is consulted as the principal 
chief of the nation; but Red Jacket, a 
cunning and subtile chicf at Butfaloe 
Creck, does not believe in him; but in 
his public transactions he peys him re- 
spect, as he is popular with the nation, 
He observed to the agent for the Six Na- 
tions, that when the prophet made hts 
speeches, his nephews sat contiguous to 
him on the right and left: on a certain 
occasion he had taken care to place 
some others next to the prophet, and he 
was not able ta say any thing. He is 
held in great veneration by the people. 
One of the most distinguished of their 
young men gave it as his opinion, that 
the prophet would yet be persecuted and 
put to death, as the wicked put to death 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Frtracts of a Letter from the Vice-president 
of Greenville College, Tengssee, to a Friend, 
* You know the cqommon practice of 
presbyterians is to have public worship 
for several days on a sacramental occa- 
sion.” ‘* We have conformed to the pre- 
vailing custom, though wilh singular ex- 
emption from those disorders which, in some 
parts, have greatly marred the beauty and 
comeliness of the Church*.”  ‘ We have 
reason to believe that, through the divine 
blessing, much good has been done.” 
‘“* At the session of presbytery which fol- 
lowed, Johu Gloucester, @ freed black mun, 
delivered, as part of his trials for licen- 
gure to preach the Gospel, a popular dis- 
course, with which all were well pleased. 
Ye was converted some years ago, while a 
slave, by Mr, Blackburn; who obtained 
for him his liberty at the price of 600 
dollars. With the advice of the presby- 
tery, he was instructed and supplied with 
books gratis. He has endeared himself 
to all classes of religious people in the 





‘* Our readers will here see that onr 
yudgment of the religious extravagancies 
which occurred in America, notwithstand- 
meg the censures to which it gave birth on 
this side of the Atlantic, is the judgment 
of sober and reflecting Christians on the 
spot. 


neighbourhood, and bids fair to make , 
faitirful and acceptable minister of the 
Gospel.” ‘He is a genius, an orator; , 
man of modest.and eugaging address; wel} 
bred, and, we trust, of more than usua) 
Christian experience.” His several part, 
of trial having proved satisfactory, it is 
expected that the general assembly wil 
license him to preach. 


The Report of the General Assembly of the 
Preshyterian Church, at their meeting in 
May 1807, states, that ‘‘ the cause of 
vital piety has in general been progres. 
sive:”? new churches are forming, and 
those already formed have increased, 
Much good has been effected, through 
the power of the Holy Spirit, in different 
districts under their care; and wherever 
this has been the case, “ silent solemnity 
and deep impression pervade the work of 
God,” 
religion in the South and West, appear to be 
gradually declining*; leaving, however, 
many fervent followers and friends of their 
Saviour, who stand ready to do whatevey 
their hands find to be done for the glory 
of God, and the salvation of their fellow 
men,” ‘The missionaries, In various parts, 
have laboured with industry and zeal; 
and two tribes of Indians have shewn a 
disposition to subject themselves to the 
benign influence of civilization and reli- 
gion. ‘The assembly, however, remark 
that the sincere worshippers of God, com- 
pared with the great mass of society, are 
few; that family religion is much ix. 


lected ; that an increasing dereliction of | 


truth, the profanation of God's sacred 
name, the violation of the Sabbath, de- 
basing intemperance in the use of ardent 
spirits, and even infidelity, are deplorably 
prevalent among all classes of society. 


The Report of the General Association 
Connecticut 1s somewhat similar in its pur 
port. “ Although much coldness and 
jukewarmness in spiritual concerns 4)- 
pear in many places, vet in others tit 
spirit of vital piety eminently prevails” 
“The business of missions is prosecute! 
with great zeal, and very desirable suv 
cess. Nearly 3,000 dollars have bet! 
contributed, during the last year, for the 
support of missions, besides the profits” 
the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine’ 
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* It was on these, some time since, !# 
we had occasion to animadvert. 


The late extraordinary revivals of 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WoxararTe, not content with the severe 
enactments which be has already framed 
all commercial intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and the continent, or 
convinced perhaps that, however severe, 
they nevertheless will be evaded, has 1s- 
sued a decree, forbidding all exportation 
from any port in France without excep- 
tion. No merchantman is to be allowed 
to sail from France with goods of any de- 
scription. ‘This decree, which will of 
course be adopted by his vassal states, will 
put fairly to the test of experiment his 
ubility to extinguish the external com- 
/ mos of continental Europe. The go- 
Svernments of Spain and Holland have 
publicly declared their adoption of all 
_ his former decrees of exclusion; and Den- 
® mark secins disposed, if possible, to go 
} beyond him m expedients to shut out our 
> eommerce from her shores, In this fiscal 
> war, Sweden is now made a party; and to 
» her are extended all the restrictive regu- 
lations which were made in the first in- 
stance against Great Britain. 
_ Prussia has at length issued a declara- 
> tion of war against this country, or rather 
7 an apology fur her acquiescence in the 
~tiandates of Bonaparte. Every line ma- 
Snifests the extreme reluctance with which 
“it was penned, The grounds of the mea- 
sure are stated to be the stipulations of 
the treaty of Tilsit, the breach between 
Russia and England, and the policy of ad- 
Shering to the cause of the continent. 
» lussia has declared war against Sweden, 
~Asimilar declaration may shortly be ex- 
pected from Denmark. A Russian force 
a s said to have crossed the Swedish fron- 
‘cr, and to have invaded Finland. Gus+ 
favus has resolutely withstood all the 
etlorts of France and Russia to draw him 
SAuto the continental confederacy ; and 
4 he whole force of the latter*kingdom will 
“Probably be now employed to shake his 
“P'Tpose. We greatly fear that the means 
Which Sweden possesses of resisting the 
Pesressions of her powerful neighbour, 
tide d by Denmark, are very inadequate. 
Put it is impossible not to admire the 
Qness of her monarch. It appears that 
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he is to receive from this country the most 
liberal pecuniary aid; and that a large 
British force, both naval and military, 
is to shew itself in the Baltic the moment 
the season will admit of our co-operation. 

A decree of the French senate places at 
the disposal of the Goverument 80,000 
conscripts of the year 1809; to be taken 
from the youth born between the Ist of 
January 1789 and the Ist of January 
1790. Whether this fresh levy be made 
in contemplation of the long-delayed at- 
tempt to invade this country, or with a 
view to fresh aggressions on the peace and 
independence of the continental powers, 
can only be a inatter of conjecture. 

By an arrét of the French government, 
Kehl, Casel, Wesel, and Flushing, are 
united for ever to the French empire. 

The late queen of Etruria has been 
obliged to vacate the throne of that king- 
dom, which will probably merge in the 
kingdom of Italy. Report states, that 
she is to be compensated for this sacrifice 
by the gift of the crown of Portugal. 
This is however mere report. 

Preparations are still said to be making 
for opening the siege of Gibraltar in the 
spring. 

Much has been said in the continental 
journals respecting the practicability of 
an overland invasion of our Oriental do- 
minions, and some German geographers 
have pretended to trace the route by 
which a French and Russian army, rein- 
forced by a body of Persian cavalry, and 
mounted on camels, may pour their re- 
sistless force along the plains of Hin- 
dostan. We do not mean to represent 
the danger from this quarter as either 
very great, or very urgent; but certainly 
the menace is one which ought not to be 
despised. Our best security against its 
execution is in the attachment of our na- 
tive subjects; and, whatever the politi- 
cians of a certain school may think, we 
apprehend that most men will agree that 
this attachment can only be expected tu 
grow from a community of religious 
faith. If this be granted, we shall have 
no difficulty in estimating the value of 
that policy which not only does not re- 
commend the prosecution of seme judi. 
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cious plan for the extension of Christian!- 
ty in India, but would urge the rulers of 
that country to crush every attempt which 
is made for this purpose. 


UNITED STATES. 

The state of our relations with Ame- 
rica is still a subject of doubt and solici- 
tude. It is currently reporied in that 
country, that some recent demands of Bo- 
naparte had been so outrageously of- 
fensive as to abate the animosity of the 
American government towards Great Bri- 
tain. He is said to have peremptorily 
required not oniv an entire cessation of 
all intercourse between the two countries, 
but that America should declare against 
ns. Arumour that the French were about 
to obtain the cession of Florida from 
Spain, is supposed to have increased the 
disinclination to a rupture with Great 
Britain. Such a cession America would 
doubtless feel herself deeply interested in 








[Fra, 
opposing. It is impossible that she should 
shut her eyes to the peril of permitting 
Bonaparte to intrench himself in a corner 
of her empire. In the mean time, by ay 
act of congress, she has ordered the mer. 
chantmen of all foreign states to quit hey 
ports, and has laid a strict embargo oy 
her own ships, which will probably cop. 
tinue to be enforced until the present dif. 
ferences are accommodated ; an event 
which we trust will be the result of thg 
pending negotiation, 


WEST INDIES. 

The Danish islands of St. Thomas, s+. 
John, and St. Croix, have surrendered ty 
his majesty’s arms without any resistance, 
By the articles of capitulation, they are 
placed precisely on the same footing, aa 
to trade, with the British islands, and are 
permitted to retain their former laws and 
juridical practice. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


The attention of pariiament, and of the 
public, has been almost wholly occupied, 
during the present month, with the consi- 
deration of the justice and the expedi- 
ency of the conduct pursued towards 
Denmark, particularly in the attack of 
Copenhagen; and of the principles on 
which government have acted tn tueir en- 
deavours to counteract the effect of Bo- 
naparte’s decrees against cur commerce, 
These two great questions have been 
brought before both houses of parliament 
in a variety of shapes; chiefly by mens 
of motions for the production of papers, 
which have been resisted, and, except in 
one instance, where the opposi 
in the house of lords 
dental victory, successfully resisied, 
ministers. We will not pretend to say 
that ministers may not have been right in 
refusing the papers that were ealled for. 
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The fair presumption, derived from past 
experience, is, that they had good ground 
for the refusal. We have observed, that 
though ministries are offen changed, and 
the port-folios of successive seeretarices of 
state consequently fall into the hands of 
their political adversaries, no instance 
has occurred in which the piea of danger, 
alleged by ministers for withholding from 
parliament a particular paper, has ever 
been falsified by their successors in office. 


But, while we fully admit this presump. 
tion in favour of ministers, we must never. 
theless regret that some further licht has 
not been thrown on the circumstances 
which fed to our attack on Denmark. We 
are disposed, indeed, to think that ovr 
rignt to take possession of the Danish 
fle: t 15 established by the documenis 
already produced; but we could wish 
that the steps by which we arrive at this 
oncinsion had been more obvious and 
palpable. At such a period as the pre- 
sent, when it is so important, with a view 
tothe erand interests of which we are the 
honoured depoesitaries, to maintain unin- 
paired our character for probity and good 


c 


faith, every thing which wears an equivo- 
cal appearance should be avoided; and 


1 
' 


it is desirabie not only that we ourselves 
should be satistied with the equity and 
fitness of our conduct, but that we should 
he able so to exhibit it to the world as to 
Jemand the assent of every unprejudiced 
spectator. We think that the Danis! ex 
pedition mey be vindicated; but we do not 
think that the defence of the measure i 
parliament has been placed on that clear 
and undeniable footing on which it ought 
to have stood. 

With respect to the other question, the 
propriety of those orders of council (sets 
for an abstract of them, our uumber +! 
November) which have been issued 1" 
the purpose of retaliating on France 
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1808.] 
blockading decree, and her other mea- 
sures of violence against our commerce, 
we have no doubt that their principle is 
founded in right, and that their general 
policy also admits of the best defence. 
Whether the details of these orders have 
been as unexceptionably framed as they 
might have been, and whether the time 
of issuing them was well chosen, are 
questions we will not take upon-us_to 
decide. The policy of conciliating Ame- 
rica, under the present awful circum- 
ctances of the world, is unquestionable, 
provided the sacrifice she requires be not 
too costly. Every concession short of our 
essential maritime rights, every accommo- 
dation which does not mateyvially weaken 
our means of safety from the implacable 
hostility of France, might be frankly 
vielded to our trans-atlantic brethren; 
but we are persuaded that it is real kind- 

even to them—it is real kindness to 
the whole civilised world—to give up no 
part of that power which we may lawfully 
employ for resisting the progress of 
French domination. We are accountable 
to God, to our country, and to the world, 
for the vigilant use of the means with 
which we are favoured of staying this 
sweeping pestilence. And this is a view 
ef the case which is equally applicable to 
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the atfair of Denmark. 
to it, that we do no eyil that good may 
come; let us only see to it, that the 
weapons of our warfare are not drawn 
from. the 
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Lef us only see 


armoury of the ravager .of 


Egypt and the oppressorof Portugal; but 
that we have grounds of clear and indu- 
bitable justice to allege in defence of 
every step which is taken in prosecution 
of a most just and necessary contest—a 
contest for every thing dear to us as men, 
as Britons, and as Christians. 


The thanks of both houses of parlia- 


ment have been given to lord Gambier 
and lord Cathcart, and the officers and 
men who served under them at the siege 
of Copenhagen. 


The estimates for the navy require 


twelve millions for the pay of 130,000 
seamen and marines, tear and wear, ord- 
nance, &c. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 


On the 17th of January, the Rochefort 
squadron, consisting of six sail of the line, 
a frigate, and a brig, effected its escape 
from that port. It is closely followed by 
sir John Duckworth, with four sail of the 
line, and two frigates; and we trust that 
the gallant admiral will shortly give a 
good account of them. 
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Rev. Henry Wastell, M. A. Brington 
with Bythorne and Old Weston R. co. 
Hluntingdon, vice Favell, deceased. 

Rey. H, Wastell, M. A. vicar of Warm- 
ficld cum Heath, Chapelthorpe perpetual 
euracy, near Wakefield, co. York. 

tev, Thomas Golightly, M. A. Bodding- 
ton R. co, Northampton, vice Wainman, 
deceased. 

. Key. William-Charles Clack, Moreton- 
Hampstead R, co. Devon, vice Crowther, 
resigned, 

Rev. G. Furlong Wise, Thornton-W at- 
lass R. co. York, vice Cornish, resigned. 

Rey. J. Corbould, M. A. Bawdeswell, R. 
€0. Norfolk. 

: Rev. W. Wright Wilcocks, Pudding- 
orton R. co. Norfolk. 

Rey. William Millers, Aberdaron, sine 
eure R. co. Caernarvon. 

Rev. Montague Heblethwayte, Sunning- 


2 *y } —- " . . ° 
MLV. Berks, vice Thistlethwaite, dec. 


Rev. William-Hurdman Jane, Caldicot 
V. co. Monmouth. 

Rev. Thomas Williams, Maesmynis R. 
co. Brecon, vice Bowen, deceased. 

tev, John-Hugh-Pasley Polson, Upton- 
Hellions R. Devon, vice Davy, deceased. 

Rev. William Aldrich, B. A. vicar of 
Stowmarket, Boyton R. co. Suffolk, vice 
Norford, deceased. 

Rey. Thomas Lowry, M. A. vicar of 
Crosby-upon-Eden, Ousby R. co. Cumber- 
land, vice Hare, resigned. 

Rev. John Pritchford, M. A. Colwick 
V. co. Stafford. 

Rey. Basil Woodd, LU. B.Thorpe-Bassett 
R. co. York. 

Rev. George Smith, M. A. vicar of Ot- 
tery St. Mary, Devon, Charlton R. m the 
same county; and Rev, Edward Morshed, 
M. A. rector of Calstock, Cornwall, Be- 
worthy R. Devon; both vice Tickwell, de- 
ceased. 
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Rev. S. Clapham, M. A. Gussage R. co. 
Dorset, with Christ-chureh V. Hants. 

Rev. William F. Mitchell, St. Martin’s 
by Looe R, Cornwall. 

Kev. Thomas Lockton, Church-Bramp- 
ton R. near Northampton. 

tev. Thomas Garnier, Alverstoke R. 
with Bishop’s Stoke R. Hants. 

Rev. Jonathan-Parker Fisher, to the 
sub-deanry of Exeter. 

Rev. Thomas.Johnes, M. A. of Bristol, 
to the archdeaconry of Barnstaple, De- 
von, vice the Rev. Jonathan-Parker Fisher, 
promoted as above. 

tev. J. Lister Hutchinson, B. A. Routh 
R. co. York. » 

tev, Charles Thorp, M. A. Ryton R. 
co. Durham, vice Rev. Dr. Thorp, arch- 
deacon of Northumberland, resigned. 

Rev. Newman-John Stubbin, Higham 
perpetual curacy, Suffolk. 

Hon. and Rev. Thomas de Grey, rector 
of Fawley, to the archdeaconry of the 
ciocese of Winchester, together with Cal- 
bourne R. in-the. Isle of -Wight,. vice 
W oodford, deceased. 

tev. Christopher Bethell, M. A. Kirby- 
Wiske R. co. York, vice Raine, deceased. 


Rev. Charles-Freeman Millard, toa mi- - 


nor-caconry of Norwich cathedral, vice 
Walker, deceased; and Henley V. Suf- 
folk. . 

Rev. Ozias-Thurston Lindley, Stoke- 
Holy-Cross V. Norfolk; and Rev. Charles- 
John Smith, St. John, Timberhill, curacy, 
Norwich, vice Walker, deceased. 

Rev. Matthew “Tunstall, Belper ‘and 
Turnditch perpetual curacies, co, Derby. 

Rey. J. Radcliffe, chaplain of New col- 
lege, Oxford,.to a minor-canonry of Can- 
terbury cathedral, vice Freeman, dec. 

Rev. Isaac Bacon, M. A. Blechingdon 
R. co. Oxford, vice Coward, deceased. 

Rev. D. Mathias, M. A. St. Mary White- 
chapel R. London, véce Wright, deceased. 


Rev. Tho. Snell, Windlesham R. Surrey.° 


Rey. Jos. Julian, Hasketon R. Suffolk. 
Rev, J. Baskett, Morrhoe V. Devon. 
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Rev. C. Bigby, Ipplepen V. Devon, 
Rev, J. L, Yeomans, Braunton V, Dey, 
Rey. J. W. Birdwood, Throwleigh R. Dey. 
Rey. P. F. Hony, Liskeard V. Cornwall], 
Rev. William Leigh, LL. B. dean os 

Hereford, vice Rev. Dr. Nathan Wethere!! 

deecased, 

tev. Samuel Birch, M. A. rector of §¢. 

Mary Woolnoth, ard. St. Mary Woolchure} 

Haw, London, vice Rev. John Newton, 

deceased. 

Rev. Wiliam. Long, LL. B. rector of 
Pulham St. Mary, with the chapel of §¢, 
Mary Magdalen, Norfolk, vice Rev. Tho. 
mas Bowen, deceased. 

tev. Charles Dighy, M. A. prebendary 


of Windsor, vice Rev. Dr. John Lockmaz, | 


deceased. Te 
Rev. Edward-Christopher Dowdeswell, 


D. D. canon of Christ-church, Oxford, 
vice Right Rev. Edward-Venables, late. 


bishop of Carlisle. 

Rev. Samuel] Goodenough, LL. D. dean 
of Rochester, elected bishop of Carlisle, 
vice Right Rev. Dr.. Edward-Venables 
Vernon, translated to the archiepiscopal 
see of York. 

tev. Walter King, D. D. prebendary 
of Westminster, 
Wetherell, deceased. - 

Rev. John Cole, D. D. rector of Exeter 
college, Oxford; vice Richards, deceased; 
and Rev. Mr. Read, sub-rector, vece Cole, 


Rev. James Griffith, M. A. senior fellow’ 


of University college, Oxford, master 
thereof,-vice Wetherell, deceased. 


Rev. Francis North, master of St. Cros, 
Hants, vice Lockman, deceased. | 
Rev. Charles Néve. B. D. White-Lady- i 2 
Aston V. co. Worcester, vice Vernon, 1 & 


signed. 

Rev. John Penrose, M. A. one of the 
select preachers to the University of 0% 
ford, vice Rev. Henry Kett, B. D. resi ened. 

DISPENSATION. 

Rev. Dr. Roberts, rector of Grafton, and 
vicar of Much Marcle, co. Hereford, 
hold Abbey-Dore R. in the same coun'y 
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For “ Answers to Correspondents” see the 2d page of the Cover. 
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ERRATA. 


Number for Junuary. P.5, col. 1, 1.25 and 28, for sx read ow 


last line, for Horc read Hou. 


Present Number. P. 105, col. 2, 1. 26, after not read fo. | 
p. 106, col. 2, 1.26, only in some of the eopies, for ett 


tions read regulations. 


p. 199, col, 2, 1. 23, after ludicrous dele the comms*. 
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